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Pastoralta 
Extent and Limits of Our Knowledge 


The character, validity and certainty of our knowledge concern- 
ing God, His existence and His nature do not constitute a separate 
and isolated problem of its own but merely a special aspect and 
practical application of the general problem of knowledge. God is 
one object of knowledge among many. If we know Him at all, we 
know Him in the same manner and by the same processes as we 
know other objects that lie beyond the range of sense experience. 
To prove the reliability of our knowledge about God, accordingly, 
we have to prove the validity of our knowledge in general. In this 
point we fully agree with Professor G. T. Ladd who writes: “A 
tenable and consistent theory of knowledge is, then, an indispensable 
part of the prolegomena to an argument for the being of God.” * 
Our knowledge of God is the culmination of our knowledge, and it 
stands or falls with the rest of our knowledge. “In general,” say 
Janet and Seailles, “the cause of Theodicy is bound up with that of 
Metaphysics. The science of God is a part of the science of being.” * 
If we discredit human knowledge, we thereby also invalidate the 
arguments for the existence of God. To place the proofs for the 
existence of God on a solid basis, we have to establish in a general 
way the validity of human knowledge. 

Nothing is more detrimental to a cause than exaggeration, since 
it inevitably leads to a reaction. Thus, the prevailing modern atti- 
tude of agnosticism has been brought about by systems that over- 
stated the case in behalf of human knowledge. It was not difficult 
to refute those who claimed that we possessed an intuitive and 
proper knowledge of spiritual substances, including God. Now, 


2“Prolegomena to an Argument for the Being of God,” in Philosophical 
Review, XII. 


2 “Histoire de la Philosophie.” 
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many who realized the fact that these claims could not be maintained 
forthwith denied that we could have any knowledge transcending 
experience. This reaction was bound to come. Whoever asks too 
much usually gets nothing. The arrogance of human reason was 
thus rebuffed. Once it boldly asserted that it could scale the 
heavens, fathom the depths of the divinity, and penetrate to the last 
mysteries of reality; now it renounces these proud claims and ad- 
mits that it cannot get beyond the realm of the senses, and that even 
within this narrow compass its knowledge is wavering, uncertain 
and a mere approximation to the truth. Modern philosophers can- 
not go far enough in abusing and humbling human reason. Well, 
this is the other extreme. But the truth lies not in extremes. 
Rationalism is as unfounded as agnosticism. Rightly does Dr. Mat- 
thew Schumacher, C.S.C., say: “Pantheism wishes to know too 
much; Agnosticism is too modest; as usual, the mean is more satis- 
fying.” * Man can know the things that lie beyond the range of 
the senses, but his knowledge of these things is of an imperfect na- 
ture, though within certain limits reliable and objective. 


Two Types of Knowledge 

All our knowledge can be reduced to two fundamental categories : 
knowledge of the experiential type and knowledge of a speculative 
character. All our knowledge begins in experience, but it does not 
end there. By experience we understand the immediate apprehen- 
sion of reality, which comes to us by means of sense perception and 
consciousness. In experience we are in actual contact with the ob- 
jects which we know. These objects manifest themselves to us by 
an impression which they produce on our cognitive faculties. As 
a consequence, we become simultaneously aware of their existence 
and nature. Of the objects of experience we have a proper knowl- 
edge, since we know them by their actual presence. In the realm of 
experience we feel thoroughly at home, because here our acquaint- 
ance with things is direct and immediate. This direct acquaintance, 
however, extends only to sensible objects; it is limited to the visible 
universe. 
But from the objects given in experience we can come to the 


3“The Knowableness of God,” in “Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy,” 
edited by Charles A. Hart, Ph.D. (New York City). 
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knowledge of objects which are not given in experience. We can 
transcend experience and reach beyond it. The key to this new 
domain of knowledge is the process of reasoning by means of which 
we are able to infer that which is not immediately given. We reflect 
upon our experience and find that it cannot explain itself, that it 
requires something beyond itself, that in itself it remains unintelli- 
gible, and accordingly we infer the existence of something more 
which will render experience intelligible. Of those objects which 
we infer as necessary to the full explanation of experience we have 
no direct apprehension, and our knowledge of them is derived from 
the knowledge of the things which we directly apprehend in expe- 
rience. It stands to reason that this knowledge is less perfect, and 
that moreover it is improper since we never have a direct contact 
with these objects and only know them through other objects. We 
first know the existence of these objects, and can know their nature 
only by investing them with attributes that have been derived from 
objects of our immediate experience. It goes without saying that 
the ideas by which we represent these objects are less vivid, less 
clear and less expressive than the ideas which body forth the objects 
of our immediate experience. With regard to these objects it is 
true what the Apostle says: “We see now through a glass in a 
dark manner.” * For we can know the qualities and attributes of 
these objects only in so far as they are reflected in the objects with 
which our acquaintance is immediate. It is very much as if we were 
trying from a description to visualize the face of a stranger whom 
we have never seen. In this we will succeed only to a very limited 
extent, however accurate the description may have been. Our supra- 
experiential knowledge will always remain rather imperfect, but 
this constitutes no reason for rejecting it. This would be sheer 
presumption, because an inferior intelligence such as man’s cannot 
expect to have the same clear, comprehensive and adequate knowl- 
edge of all things. To make such an exorbitant claim would imply 
that human reason is the measure of reality, and that it can com- 
pass to the full the entire extent of being. No warrant for such an 
extravagant claim can be found in man’s general make-up; his im- 
perfections in other respects rather suggest that his faculty of know- 


*I Cor., xiii. 12. 
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ing also bears the stamp of imperfection and that it has its own 
inherent limitations. To understand these natural limitations and 
accept them is wisdom; to exaggerate and resent them and on their 
account to abandon the quest of supra-experiential knowledge 
would be downright folly. This all-or-nothing attitude bespeaks a 
childish mentality and is unworthy of a sensible man, who is not dis- 
satisfied with what he has because it is not more but who uses to the 
best advantage what is granted to him. Such arrogant presumption 
is foreign to the mind of St. Thomas, who readily admits the in- 
completeness of our knowledge concerning God but in spite of this 
treasures it highly and values it above all other knowledge, however 
clear and comprehensive. Expressing the sentiment of St. Thomas 
on this matter, Dr. Schumacher writes: “A knowledge of Him, no 
matter how meager, is worth more than a thorough knowledge of 
all that is less than God, for He is the greatest object that the human 
intelligence can consider and seek to know.” * But we can let St. 
Thomas speak for himself. His words will serve as a rebuke to 
those who foolishly imagine that human intelligence can exhaust 
the glories of the Infinite, and know Him as it knows the things that 
surround us. The holy Doctor writes: “Ex quibus apparet, quod 
de rebus nobilissimis quantumcunque imperfecta cognitio maximam 
perfectionem anime confert.”° And in another place: “De rebus 
altissimis, etiam parva et debili consideratione, aliquid posse in- 
spicere jucundissimum est.”* And lastly: “Minimum quod potest 
haberi de cognitione altissimarum, desiderabilius est quam certis- 
sima cognitio que habetur de minimis rebus.” ° 

There is a higher reach of knowledge, then, to which man has ac- 
cess by way of inferential speculation. In these higher stretches, it 
is true, he breathes a more rarefied atmosphere and moves about with 
greater difficulty. He must tread these regions more cautiously, and 
advances there but gropingly and haltingly; but as a compensation 
he descries truths that are of greater value to him than all mere 
earthly wisdom. Whatever man learns from mere sense experience 
has meaning only for that life which is destined to pass away, but 
what he learns by speculating on the data of experience is fruitful 


5 Loc. cit. 

® Contra Gentiles, I, 5. 

t Op. cit., I, 8. 

® Summa Theol., I-I, Q. v. 
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unto eternal life. Even though shrouded in some obscurity, it 
should be sought with the greatest eagerness. We shall presently 
see that even in these unfamiliar regions man can find his way and 
walk with safety if he proceeds with circumspection, sincerity and 
humility, and especially if he is willing to accept the guidance which 
Divine Revelation furnishes him. 


Mediated Knowledge 

The vital question which at this stage of our inquiry confronts 
us is this: how can the transition be made from that which is given 
in experience to that which does not enter into our experience? Or 
in other terms: how can an object empirically known lead us to the 
certain knowledge of an object which, as far as we are concerned, 
cannot be empirically known? This manifestly is no longer a mere 
question of the extension of our experience to new objects of expe- 
rience. Nobody denies that our experience can expand, and that 
our senses may tomorrow discover things that were hidden from 
them yesterday. Thus, a new star may suddenly sweep into our 
vision and become an object of experience. In this manner our 
knowledge continually grows and our horizons expand. By me- 
chanical devices we can increase the efficacy of our organs of per- 
ception and become cognizant of objects that are impervious to the 
unassisted senses. But the most marvellous contrivances that may 
be invented by human ingenuity to enhance our powers of perception 
will still leave us in the realm of experience. No amount of labora- 
tory research can disclose that which by its very nature eludes ex- 
perimental investigation. No microscope can ever discover the soul, 
nor will any telescope ever bring God within the field of our vision. 
If a scientist told us that he possessed experimental proof of the 
existence of the soul because he had weighed it on delicately con- 
structed and extremely sensitive scales, we would merely smile and 
disregard the evidence which he adduced. If an astronomer in his 
turn assured us that a powerful lens enabled him to take in the boun- 
daries of the universe and that there he saw the throne of the In- 
finite, we would set no store by his assertions and dismiss them as 
utterly irrelevant. Experimental methods, be they never so refined 
and perfected, can only lead us to the frontiers of experience but 
not beyond it. The most complete analysis of experience can only 
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bring to light elements that themselves belong to the category of 
experience. To use a homely example, we might say that even the 
most thorough examination of a watch will not conjure up before 
our eyes the watchmaker. It would be quite safe to state that no 
watchmaker exists because the taking apart of the watch does not 
reveal his presence. It is in this kind of superficial reasoning that 
the atheist and the denier of the soul not infrequently indulge. God 
cannot be found in experience nor by the methods of experimental 
investigation. His existence is known by reasoning on the observed 
facts of experience. We do not find God as a part of the universe 
but as a Being different from the universe and superior to it and 
conditioning its existence. Our knowledge of God must be mediated 
by our knowledge of the visible universe. This fact accounts for 
the essential imperfection of our knowledge of divine things, but it 
does not militate against its certainty. 

If an object is to mediate the knowledge of another object, there 
must be something in the first which points to the second. Without 
such a connection it is impossible to see how one thing can induce 
certainty concerning the existence of another being which does not 
come into direct contact with the knower. What makes me certain 
that there is a watchmaker when I behold a watch? The fact is 
that the watch is insufficient to explain its own being. It demands 
something else to account for its being. There is in it a relation to 
something else that will supply its own inadequacy. This relation is 
one of exigency and dependence. Examination of the mechanism 
of the timepiece quickly convinces me that there is definite plan and 
purposiveness in the deft arrangement of the various parts, but that 
there is nothing either in the entire mechanism or in any of its parts 
from which design and adaptation could have arisen. I am com- 
pelled to look outside of the watch for that which will adequately 
explain its construction. Moreover, I am as certain of the existence 
of the watchmaker as I am of the existence of the watch itself, in 
spite of the fact that I have actual experience of the latter whereas 
I have none of the former. The reason for this certitude of my 
inference is that the watch necessarily requires a watchmaker. The 
relation between watch and watchmaker is one of necessity. The 
watch simply could not be if there were not a watchmaker. I can, 
therefore, legitimately say: “There must be a watchmaker.” On 
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this necessity my certitude rests. We see, accordingly, how mediated 
knowledge may be invested with the same attribute of certainty that 
characterizes our immediate experience, for a deeper insight into 
experience tells us that this experience would be impossible without 
something that lies beyond, and sustains, this experience. 

In the ordinary affairs of human existence the validity of mediated 
knowledge is never questioned. Our entire life is arranged on the 
basis of its absolute reliability. If the treasurer of a bank is short 
in his accounts, no court would accept the explanation that the sum 
of money which is missing just disappeared. Yet, experience can 
go no further than to tell us that the money is no longer there. But 
inference adds to this that, if the money disappeared, it must have 
been made to disappear in some manner. If we find a sheet of 
paper covered with an intelligible message, we are not satisfied to 
say that the thing just happened. We look for someone who penned 
the words. We may never find the author of the message, but even 
that would not make us take kindly to the proposition that the mes- 
sage had no author. We place mediated knowledge on the same 
level as direct experience : both can give us absolute and indisputable 
certainty. We have as much confidence in inference as we have in 
immediate experience. Very often mediated knowledge is after- 
wards verified by experience. Thus, astronomers have frequently 
known the existence of a star long before it was perceived through 
the telescope. We can conclude, therefore, that our confidence in 
mediated knowledge is fully justified. 

Our knowledge of God is of this mediated type. We do not 
know God directly; we know that He exists because His existence 
is necessary to explain the existence of the world. The world re- 
quires His existence. There is a definite relation in the world which 
points to Him. This relation is a necessary dependence on some- 
thing outside the world which reflection on the nature of the uni- 
verse discloses to our mind. Our problem is the world. Reason 
refuses to accept it as self-explanatory. We only understand the 
universe when we see it in its relation to and dependence on God. 
Hence, the visible reality mediates our knowledge of the invisible 
reality which is indispensable to an intellectual understanding of 
our experience. ‘We must understand,’ writes Father A. D. 
Sertillanges, O.P., “that it is not God who is here to be defined and 
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made intelligible: it is the world. The problem of God is only the 
ultimate basis of the problem of the world and of life. Take away 
God, and life and the world are left unfinished, are not defined, but 
offer only something relative and insufficient, without ultimate rea- 
son for existence: what may be called a system of nothings.” *® Of 
the value of this our mediated knowledge of God Dr. Francis J. 
Hall appropriately says: “The knowledge of God is the least ade- 
quate to reality, no doubt, of all human knowledge; and it is indirect 
—mediated through the data of finite experience. But mediated 
knowledge may be very real and very abundant. What is perceived 
to be a necessary implicate of experience is as truly known as are 
the immediate contents of experience. God manifests Himself 
through all our experience, and the avenues of His self-manifesta- 
tion to us are more manifold than are the avenues of manifestation 
of any other realities. The fact is that, if our knowledge of God is 
the least adequate to reality, it is none the less truly the most abun- 
dant and significant of all human knowledge. It is so abundant and 
so significant that only the fool can persuade himself that there is no 
God.” 7° 

This necessity which compels us to go beyond experience in order 
to find an adequate explanation for it, is not a subjective need on 
our part but rather an objective necessity imbedded in the essential 
structure of experience. It is not we who demand this supplement 
to experience, but the inherent inadequacy of experience to account 
for itself calls for it. The progress of the scientific exploration of 
the universe will change nothing in this respect, as Rudolf Eucken 
aptly remarks: “The farther back the limits of the observable world 
recede, the more conscious are we of the lack of an adequately com- 
prehensive explanation.” ** The most exhaustive study of the visi- 
ble universe will still come to the inevitable conclusion that the 
world fails to account for itself. This essential insufficiency is the 
basis of the proofs for the existence of God. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


® “Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy,” translated by the Rev. S. Austruther, 
O.P. (St. Louis, Mo.). 


10“The Being and Attributes of God” (New York City). 
11 “Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Philosophie und Lebensanschauung (Leipzig). 




















POETRY IN PREACHING 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The reader is kindly requested to notice that the heading of this 
paper is not to be confused with that of a previous one on Poetry 
and Preaching. All the writers on homiletics appear to agree con- 
cerning the advisability of reading widely in the great poets for 
certain good influences they fairly can exert on our style and even 
on our thought. 

Quite a different topic now engages our attention. Is it desirable, 
or is it undesirable, to quote poetry in our sermons? The question 
seems to me interesting and pertinent to our business of preaching, 
but I do not recall having read anything in homiletic manuals on the 
subject. This avoidance may be instinctive rather than conscious, 
since so many factors enter into the question—matters having to do 
with personal predilections, with the wellnigh hopeless differences 
in taste and in appreciation of poetry on the part alike of speakers 
and hearers, with the slight amount of time allotted by necessity to 
preaching at Mass, and the supposedly intrusive character of verse 
into the homiletic zone of prose—and such factors may well seem 
to deliver the whole question over into the hands of each individual 
for a personal settlement. 

If this surmise be approximately correct, what shall be said here 
may help an individual to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. If it 
should not so help, at any rate it may be interesting withal. 


I 


Some of us may be inclined summarily to dismiss the whole 
matter with the simple declaration that to quote poetry amid the 
solemn work of preaching is obviously a puerile proceeding. But 
if so, they “must beg leave to differ with St. Paul’ (as a certain 
lady-preacher remarked when the Apostle’s direction forbidding 
women to be heard in church was called to her attention). For the 
grand Apostle thought it desirable to quote verse in his preachment 
to the cultivated Athenians on the subject of the Unknown God: 
“For in him we live, and move, and are; as some also of your own 
poets have said: For we also are his offspring” (Acts, xvii. 28). 
The quoted words are found both in Aratus and in Cleanthes, and 
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we begin to wonder how the Apostle had managed to come upon 
these authors and to recall their very appropriate words for the 
occasion when he spoke. 

Nevertheless, objectors may still urge a view that a few words of 
the two poets, used argumentatively ad hominem, hardly constitute 
a compelling precedent for succeeding preachers. On the other 
hand, one commentator on the Acts offers a consideration which, to 
my mind, does suggest a precedent for quoting the poets under cer- 
tain circumstances. He remarks that “by quoting from their own 
literature to the Athenians, St. Paul illustrates his own declaration 
that in his labors he ‘became all things to all men.’ Such a quotation 
was very well devised for arresting the attention of these cultivated 
hearers, and winning it may be some consideration for the preacher, 
as also being a man of culture.” The two reasons seem to be good 
ones. 

St. Francis Xavier, playing cards with the rude sailors and the 
godless passengers or ringing a little bell to gather the children 
about him in the streets of Goa, illustrated (as did also so many 
other Saints) the apostolic desire to become all things to all men, 
if haply they may be thus brought to Christ. Similarly, if some 
verses of poetry should be deemed helpful on occasion to such an 
end, the procedure may be considered not inadvisable. Let us then 
glance again at our commentator’s two reasons justifying St. Paul’s 
action. 

(1) If the attention of any class of hearers could be arrested by 
words from a poetic source (even if the source be not notably 
dignified), the preacher may feel himself justified in quoting poetry. 
For instance, preaching to children is a highly specialized art. “Dig- 
nity” (like discipline) ‘must be maintained,” indeed, but children’s 
notions about dignity are not precisely those of most adults. Con- 
sciously do children lisp in numbers, it might seem, when we hear 
them turn prose into verse by dwelling on some of the syllables. I 
have heard them chanting (evidently to a lilting measure of their 
own creation) the very prosy thought, “Little Johnny Thompson 
can’t catch me!” in perfect time and tune. Jingles arrest their 
attention and can be made to illustrate the preacher’s meaning. 
Must he refrain through a sense of dignity? Are children affronted 
when bidden to memorize “Thirty days hath September” and the 
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rest? “Poetry” is an elastic word that can be stretched to include 
all kinds of verse. 

As to adults, men are said to be children of a larger growth. At 
all events, there are large classes of mankind whose appreciation of 
poetry is not unlike that of children. For them variety in style may 
be the spice of a sermon as well as of life. A verse may catch him 
who a sermon flees. And a preacher may be justified, on occasion, 
to adopt wellnigh any device that promises to arrest or to maintain 
attention. Some preachers in the Middle Ages adopted expedients 
upon which we may frown—but their exigencies may not have been 
such as we encounter. 

(2) If cultivated, but mainly hostile, hearers will be conciliated 
by the appearance of unexpected culture in a Catholic preacher, 
something is gained by apt poetical quotations. 

Circumstances alter cases. A priest is called upon to preach to 
very varied classes of auditors. A course of sermons or instructions 
addressed formally and specifically to non-Catholics may profit by 
quotations, whether in prose or in verse, that will unobtrusively sug- 
gest cultivation in the preacher who invites his hearers to consider 
the claims of the Catholic Church to their admiration and their 
obedience. On the other hand, Catholic congregations do not ordi- 
narily expect verse in a sermon, but may be pleased and edified 
withal by quotations from Protestant poets who have expressed in 
beautiful verse their admiration for Catholic achievements and 
Catholic doctrines. The volume of Fr. Treacy, S.J., “Catholic 
Flowers from Protestant Gardens,” will illustrate this contention, as 
will also the volumes of Orby Shipley’s “Carmina Mariana.” 


II 


The argument pro, as given thus far, may be met with the argu- 
ment contra, somewhat after the following fashion. Metrical ex- 
cerpts in a sermon may be relished by some good folk. It is never- 
theless questionable if such good folk will be as much benefited as 
they are pleased. More sober-minded auditors may feel that their 
time is being wasted in listening to what may pass as poetry, instead 
of receiving the Christian instruction which they really long for. 
To many serious people, “poetry” means nothing but sentimental 
and therefore futile rhyming, and their estimate of a preacher who 
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indulges much in it is apt to go down greatly. The time limits for 
instructive preaching are notably limited in our days. In addition 
to all this, there is a proper distaste for “flowery” sermons, at least 
among the thoughtful clergy, if not among the laity. And, to many 
people “poetic” is equivalent to “flowery.” It remains true, of 
course, that good poetry is far from either the flowery or the senti- 
mental, and is on the contrary virile, strong in diction, powerful in 
emotion. But how many of our hearers are finely aware of the dis- 
tinction thus indicated? To many—perhaps to most of them— 
poetry means just what perfume and flowers (“Say it with flowers” ) 
mean, namely, a characteristic shading towards femininity. 

There is apparently much justice on both sides of the argument. 
However, in this matter of poetical quotation, we may all agree that 


It very much depends upon 
The style in which it’s done. 


Prefacing a stanza from one of Cardinal Newman’s poems with a 
reference to his splendid intellectuality may lead our listeners both 
to a fuller understanding of what poetry really is (in its high and 
restrictive sense) and to a proper delight in hearing the Cardinal’s 
lines, as well as to a deeper realization of some theme we are dis- 
cussing than our own poor prose could make them attain. Take, 
for instance, this stanza: 


The gray-haired saint may fail at last, 
The surest guide a wanderer prove: 
Death only binds us fast 
To the great shore of Love. 


Pronounce this brief extract slowly—almost as if it were solemn 
prose instead of well-measured verse and with careful emphasis on 
“saint,” “guide” and “Love”’—and few of the hearers will escape 
the tremendous lesson it teaches so succinctly and so impressively. 


Il 
It was noted above that medieval preachers sometimes used verse 
in their sermons. It should now be added that some of them used 
it at times exclusively in their preaching. In his “Preaching in 
Medieval England,” Owst writes particularly of the hundred years 
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extending, roughly, from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

The first business of a preacher was formally to announce his 
text and then to take up his ante-theme (a prayer for the assistance 
of God and of various heavenly patrons, etc.). The text taken by 
the Carmelite, John Haynton, for the sermon on the First Sunday 
of Advent, 1432, was taken from the Epistle of the day (“Indua- 
mur arma lucis,” etc.). His ante-theme took “the form of a quaint 
Invocation in verse addressed to the Almighty as ‘Jupiter Omnipo- 
tens,’ ‘dux exercitum’ [sic], and so forth. Though characteris- 
tically affected, it yet agrees with the topic of his discourse, the Holy 
Warfare and its weapons, thus beseeching Him to grant victory to 
His warriors, and peace to clergy, king and people. The exhorta- 
tion itself closes with a ‘Recapitulacio,’ first ‘in prosa,’ then ‘in 
metro’”’ (Owst, p. 260). In another sermon, the same preacher 
again uses verse for his ante-theme. Sometimes the whole homily 
was composed in metre, and of course the ante-theme was also in 
metre. “The University preacher in prose, however, may fancy 
some pious Latin couplet in rhyme to suit the affected taste of 
his hearers.” For example: 


Per consueta suffragia pulsentur mente pia, 
Pater, proles deifica, spiramen cum Maria. 


Obviously, the affected taste of his hearers did not include strict 
quantitative metre. Homilies in English sometimes had versified 
endings, for example: 

This lowness here in oure lyvyng 

That we mowe be heyghed in hevene in oure endying, 


Graunt us he 
That for us deyed on rode tre. 


Sermon note-books of the period contain versified thoughts. The 
Franciscan, John de Grimston, compiled in 1376 a Summa “rich in 
vernacular verse.” “Its pages teem with crude English rhymes of 
anything from two to six lines, as well as longer and more tasteful 
compositions akin to the poetry of the better known Vernon MS. at 
Oxford” (ibid., p. 272). 

These rhymes often had a useful, and not merely an esthetic, pur- 
pose: “Stray verse in a Latin prose homily may denote one or two 
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purposes. As in the recapitulation of a University sermon, recently 
mentioned, the lines, in this case themselves in Latin, may be there 
to assist the preacher, by recalling to his mind the chief divisions of 
his theme, as he progresses. On the other hand, and far more often, 
when appearing in English, they may serve to do a kindred work 
for the listeners, especially if the quotation takes the form of a 
popular rhyming summary of the day. . . . Such versifying, then, is 
but a part of the orator’s regular mode of strengthening the failing 
memories, or driving home particular points in a popular way” 
(Owst, p. 272). 

In the thirteenth century, Latin sermons composed in rhymed 
prose were objected to as unspiritual and theatrical: “As Peter of 
Limoges pointed out, they had become a deadly snare for the fash- 
ionable preachers who sought to seduce the ear rather than to con- 
vert the soul. But those early critics would have found little of the 
sort to distress them, had they been able to look into our own Latin 
compilations of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” 

The past, thus hurriedly sketched, has its lessons for us of today. 
Affectation in metrical sermon composition was justly reprobated. 
But Owst finds something like an apology for the preachers of the 
fourteenth century in England who confined their metrical (or bet- 
ter say, their versified) work to a few lines intended to help the 
memories of preacher or auditors. 

Our taste and our methods have greatly improved since then. 
Scarcely could objection be urged to occasional quotations from our 
great Latin hymns rendered into English verse by competent trans- 
lators. But such fine poetry as that of Thompson’s “Hound of 
Heaven” might well be relegated to the sustained mental effort of 
commentators and college students rather than be quoted in our 
sermons, to the confusion and total bewilderment of ordinary con- 
gregations. 

















ST. AUGUSTINE THE PREACHER 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


II. Language Employed in His Sermons 


Some, though not many, of Augustine’s sermons are quite short. 
At times this was due to the length of the Lessons prescribed for 
that day ;* at other times this brevity arose from the state of prostra- 
tion in which the bishop found himself.? Thus, on one Easter Day 
his sermon was exceedingly short; he does not say that he is tired, 
yet we detect a note of weariness in his bitter complaint of the “num- 
ber of those who are drunk at this season and of others who are 
worse than drunk, and who cannot, owing to their licentious lives, 
sing today: ‘Hec dies quam fecit Dominus.’’’* Here is a complete 
sermon : 


“We are in the habit of hearing read* the story of the miracles 
God wrought at the prayers of the Blessed Martyr, Stephen. To- 
day the ‘book’ is the sight of this man; instead of a writing here is 
evidence; instead of paper you have his features. You who are 
aware of what you used to see with grief in him, read now in him 
before you what will fill you with joy as you look. Give, then, more 
abundant glory to God, and let what is written in this ‘book’ be 
graven too in your memories. You must pardon me if I do not 
preach you a longer sermon; you are aware of my fatigue. That I 
was able to do yesterday all I did while fasting and yet not break 
down, and that I should be able to speak to you at all today, we owe 
to the prayers of St. Stephen.”* 


The brief sermons, however, are certainly the exception, for Au- 
gustine had, as he himself often acknowledges,’ a tendency to pro- 
lixity ;* he was not always mindful of his own precept : “Oportet ut 
senilis sermo non solum sit gravis sed etiam brevis.’ 


1 Sermo cccxix, 7. 

2 Sermo cccxx, for instance, takes up but eleven lines; cccxxi only eight and a 
half. Cfr. Sermo alii, 1-3, and see below. 

8Sermo CCX XX. 

4“Libellus,” a booklet containing an account of St. Stephen’s miracles wrought 
in honor of the Saint. 

5 He had set before them a cripple well-known to them all and but recently 
cured by the intercession of St. Stephen. 

® Sermo cccxx, eleven lines in the original. The next sermon, cccxzxi, is but 
nine lines in length. 

7 Enarr. on Ps. xxxv, i, 19; cfr. Tract. in Joann., v, 20, vii, 24, viii, 13, xi. 15; 
De Doctrina Christiana, iv. 64; Ep. lxxxv., 51, etc. 

8 For examples of very long sermons, see Sermo iv (on Jacob and Esau), ccclxi 
(on the Resurrection) ; Enarr, on Ps. xxii, ii; Enarr, on Ps. FXXU, i; Enarr. on 
Ps. xxxviit, i; Enarr. on Ps. xxix, 1; Enarr. on Ps. li, i; Tract. in Joann., xiv, 
XV, XX, XXXiv. 

® Sermo cccl, 3. 
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“I may have wearied some of you with my toil. Still we have 
finished the Psalm and your weariness has passed at the thought 
that we have expounded it all. I did think of stopping in the middle, 
but I feared lest, were your attention once broken, you might not re- 
turn so readily to hear the other half of the Psalm explained; I felt 
it better to be a burden to you than to leave the thing half done. 
There is to be another sermon tomorrow, so come with hungry maws 
and devout hearts.”?° 


Yet, people sometimes complained that he was too brief: “I have 
wearied some of you; I am conscious of it. But some of you think 
I have finished all too quickly; I am conscious of that too. But the 
weaker must excuse the stronger and the stronger must pray for the 
weaker.””** 

In many country places the ordinary language was Punic, and it 
was not always easy to find friends who could preach in that tongue. 
The tragic story of the unworthy man, Antony, whom St. Augustine 
had felt compelled to present to the Primate of Numidia as fit to be 
Bishop of Fussala, had its origin in his search for a priest “well 
grounded in Punic.” He found his man, but at the last moment he 
absolutely refused to accept consecration. As the Primate had come 
from a great distance, Augustine felt bound to provide a substitute 
on the spot. Hence his unhappy choice of Antony.’* Fussala, how- 
ever, was but forty Roman miles from Hippo,** where, as we should 
expect in a Roman Colonia, Latin was the usual medium. That the 
ready use of Latin was confined to the towns is clear from a letter 
in which Augustine tells Novatus, Bishop (apparently) of Sitifis, 
that he cannot consent to the latter’s kinsman, Lucillus, quitting the 
district of Hippo, “for he knows Latin well,’* and owing to the lack 
of Latin-speaking priests the work of the Gospel is much crippled in 
our district” (Hippo), “whereas in your district that language is 
not spoken at all.’’?° 

Whether his maternal language was Latin is disputable: “There 
was a time when, as an infant, of course I did not know it. Yet by 
noticing I learned it, not through fear or punishment but from my 


10 Enarr. on Ps. laxxviii, i. 29. 

11 See Enarr. on Ps. xxxii, ii, 28; Enarr. on Ps. xc, ii. 

12 Ep. ccizx, 3. 

13 [bid., 2. 

14 The text is defective, “Sed cum lingua Latina,” where the verb “calleat” seems 
to have fallen out. 

15 Ep. lrxxiv, 2. 
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nurse’s blandishments, the jokes of kindly-disposed folk and the fun 


of those who played with me.” ** He never mentions Punic as 


though it was a language in which he conversed, though he does 
quote Punic expressions and proverbs with which many of his hear- 
ers were familiar. “There is,” he says, “a well-known Punic proverb 
which however I will quote to you in Latin, for you do not all know 
Punic.” **7 But though unquestionably he always preached in Latin, 
yet on one occasion at least he says quite suddenly “Latine dicam,” ** 
as though up till then he had been speaking in some other language 
(Punic, for instance) ; yet nothing else in the sermon suggests that 
he had been speaking anything else but Latin. The same thing oc- 
curs in one of his earliest letters where he says: “Labi, effluere et 
praesens nihil obtinere, id est, ut Latine loquar, non esse.” ** 

The fact, however, remains that the sermons which drew to him 
the attention of the African people were delivered in a tongue which 
cannot have been the vernacular speech of the cosmopolitan crowd 
that listened to him. No greater proof of the domination exercised 
by Rome could be found than the fact that all over Northern Africa 
the language of the conquerors was spoken with an ease and fluency 
truly remarkable. At the Conference between the Catholics and the 
Donatists in A.D. 411 speakers on either side poured out floods of 
Latin oratory absolutely impromptu, while the notaries took it all 
down in shorthand. The bishops present at this Conference, 
whether Catholics or Donatists, came from all parts of the country, 
some even from the furthest corners of Mauretania; yet none of 
them seem to have found the slightest difficulty in expressing them- 
selves very forcibly indeed in Latin. That very aggressive young 
man, Vincentius Victor, who ventured to draw his maiden sword 
against the veteran Augustine, wrote in admirable Latin; yet he 
hailed from Czsarea in remote Mauretania.” 

When one scans the thousand and more sermons by Augustine 
which have survived, one wonders how often he preached. It might 
be an exaggeration to say that he preached every day. Yet, many 
of his Sermons on St. John’s Gospel—the Tractatus in Joannem— 

16 Confess., I, 23. 

17 Sermo clxvii, 4. 

18 Enarr. on Ps. xxxv, i. 10. 

10 Ep. ti, 1. 


20 See the many quotations from his writings in St. Augustine’s answer to him 
or the De Anima et ejus Origine, in P.L. XLIV, 475-548. 
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were delivered on successive days,” while of the two Sermons on 
Ps. Ixxxviii one was preached in the morning and the other in the 
evening of the same day.”* “It rarely happened,” he says towards 
the close of his life, “that, when I was present and a sermon had 
to be preached to the people, I was allowed to be silent and listen to 
some one else preaching.” ** 


Although Augustine’s hearers undoubtedly heard him eagerly,* 
yet he acknowledges that he often found them dull.”* Sometimes 
indeed the ignorance they betrayed was amazing. He has to explain 
the difference between “‘dolor” and “dolus,’’” also to tell them that 
though “Deus” and “diabolus” both begin with “d,” yet they are 
not the same thing.**  Many—perhaps most of them—could not 
read.** Their Latin too was often distinctly “provincial”; still Au- 
gustine does not mind that. They can, if they like, say “floriet” 
instead of “florebit.” ** He himself is not afraid to say “ossum” 
for “os,” for “it is better to have the schoolmasters laughing at us 
than that the people should not understand” ;*° it is better to say 
“fenerat” than the grammatically correct “‘feneratur” for “what 
does it matter to us what the schoolmasters think? Better you should 
understand our barbarism than be left high and dry with our pe- 
dantic exactitude.”** It is noteworthy that Augustine wrote his 
De Agone Christiano expressly for the benefit of poor Latinists.** 


The Africans were a demonstrative people, and preaching to them 
can have been no humdrum affair. They seem to have voiced their 
approval of what was said to them—perhaps, too, their disapproval 
—in no half-hearted manner.** We have seen how they pointed out 
the “mathematicus” who was present at one of Augustine’s sermons; 


21 Tract. xix-xxiii were delivered on five successive days. Cfr. Tract. viii, 13; 


22 Enarr. on Ps. lexxviii, i. 29. 

23 Retract., Prologue, 2. 

24 Sermo xiii, 5, ccclui, 1; Enarr. on Ps. xxxviii, i. 23; on Ps. lxi, i, 1; on Ps. 
lexxiti, i, 1; De Cataclysmo, 9; Tract. in Joann., ix. 9. 

25 De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 62; Enarr. on Ps. citi, iii, 22. 

26 Tract. in Joann., vii. 18. 


28 Enarr. on Ps. xc, ti. 1; Ep. xlitt, 23; Retract., ii, 29. 

29 De Doctrina Christiana, ii, 21. 

80 Enarr. on Ps. cxxxviii, i. 20; cir. De Doctrina Christiana, iii, 7, iv, 24. 

81 Enarr. on Ps. xxxvi, iii. 6 

82 Retract., ii, 3. 

88 See Tract. in Joann., vii, 6, xviii, 8; cfr. St. Chrysostom, Hom. on I Cor., 
xiii, 3. 
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we shall see later how demonstratively they beat their breasts when 
the preacher’s words roused them to compunction. On one occa- 
sion when he was preaching against Pelagianism and quoted the 
words “Exultate cum tremore, ne quando irascatur Dominus,” the 
au‘lience shouted out. Whereupon the bishop said: “I see by your 
acclamations that you have anticipated me. Your shouts show that 
you realize what I am going to say.” ** Similarly, when preaching 
on the resurrection of the body he quoted the words “that this mortal 
may be swallowed up by life” (II Cor., v, 4), his hearers broke out 
into exclamations. “You were right to shout,” said Augustine, “for 
you know the Scriptures.” ** Their simplicity must sometimes have 
made the preacher smile. ‘Let me give you an example,” he said, 
“one which I do not think will be beyond you: When we form let- 
ters, it is our mind that first fashions them and then our hands. 
Now the fact that you applauded shows that you understood it!” ** 


We, with our sense of decorum and somewhat straitlaced ways, 
should probably have felt out of our element amidst an African con- 
gregation. What, for instance, should we have thought when, after 
St. Augustine had been urging the suppression of paganism at 
Carthage and insisting that this had been effected at Rome, the 
whole audience shouted out: “Let us have it at Carthage as it is at 
Rome!” ** Northern Africa had a remarkable devotion to St. 
Stephen the Protomartyr, and many striking miracles had been 
wrought at his intercession.** Augustine often preached on the 
Saint’s merits, besides frequently alluding to him in other sermons.** 
On one occasion he told them of a miracle which had taken place at 
Uzala, where his great friend Evodius was Bishop: “A certain 
woman had a son, a catechumen, who had suddenly fallen ill, and 
whom she was unable to assist despite her haste. When he died in 
her lap, she cried out : ‘My son who was but a catechumen is dead!’ ” 
At this point the audience could not restrain themselves, and at 
the mention of St. Stephen began to shout out: “Thanks be to God! 


84 Sermo cxxxi, 5. 

85 Sermo ccxcix, 9. 

86 Tract. in Joann., xviii, 8. 

87 Sermo xxiv, 6: “Quomodo Roma, sic et Carthage!” 

%8In the Appendix to the De Civitate Dei (P.L., XLI) will be found a series 
of narratives relative to the discovery of the remains of St. Stephen, notably the 
De Miraculis Sti. Stephani, where a detailed account of the marvels wrought at 
Uzala is given. 

39 Sermones CCCKIV-CCCH XIV. 
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Praised be Christ !’” When the girl who had been cured (Augustine 
is referring to another story he had previously told),*° was led up 
to the apse and when the people saw her, they increased their clamor ; 
they said nothing but simply shouted, some from grief, some from 
joy. When silence was at length procured, Bishop Augustine said: 
“T commended this unhappy—nay, once unhappy—woman to your 
prayers. We set to pray and our prayers have been heard. Let our 
joy be our thanksgiving.” ** 

The Saint’s sermons were lengthy as we have seen. They were 
also full of profound doctrine and must have taxed severely the 
attention of his hearers. He himself was intensely conscious of this, 
and he adopted various expedients in order to secure the attention 
of the less alert among them. Thus, at times he plies them with 
questions which he heaps up so as to force them to realize the gravity 
of the problem he is discussing.*? When some doctrinal point is 
particularly obscure, he repeats it again and again. When he was 
expounding the theology of St. John’s Gospel and had perforce to 
set before his hearers very subtle points, he was careful at the open- 
ing of his next sermon briefly to recapitulate the doctrinal points dis- 
cussed in the previous sermons. He even went so far as to make the 
people repeat passages which he was anxious they should make their 
own. A good example of this occurs in his sermon preached at 
Carthage immediately before the Conference of A.D. 411. He was 
afraid lest in the excited state of men’s minds tempers might break 
under the strain and the Conference perhaps be wrecked even before 
it had opened. He therefore preached an exquisite sermon on the 
beauties of peace, in the course of which he said: “Now all say after 
me: ‘Charity from a pure heart’ (I Tim., i, 5),” and all his hearers 
shouted it out after him.** 


40 Sermo cccxxii. 
41 Sermo cccxxiii, 4. 

42 Sermo ci, 9. In his De Doctrina Christiana, iv, 39, Augustine advocates this 
practice. 

$8 Sermo ccclviii, 4. 














BIRTH CONTROL AND THE TEMPUS AGENESEOS 
By Vatére J. Coucxe, LL.B. 


II. The Existence and Extent of the Tempus Ageneseos 


Having discussed in our first paper the liceity of suggesting to 
penitents under certain circumstances the non-use of marriage out- 
side the time of agenesis, we may now investigate the views of the 
medical profession regarding the existence of such a period and the 
degree of certitude attending it. 

(1) Some had taught that conjugal intercourse is almost cer- 
tainly sterile if it takes place from the third week following men- 
struation till the middle of the fourth week, that is, from the 
fifteenth until the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth day of the inter- 
menstrual period.* This antiquated doctrine, which is still found in 
many treatises of Moral Theology, must be abandoned, for it is 
based on a false assumption. It is indeed a well-known fact that 
women not unfrequently experience a greater sexual ardor around 
the time of menstruation. This led to the supposition that nature 
was pointing to this period as being more propitious for fecunda- 
tion to take place, and this opinion was strengthened by the fact 
that the other mammals seek venereal intercourse precisely at the 
time of ovulation. Now, this was a false assumption, and the anal- 
ogy with the animals is devoid of foundation. For it is established 
that, in the case of the woman, the times of ovulation and of men- 
struation in no way coincide, but that these are diametrically op- 
posed to each other. Moreover, there exists considerable doubt 
nowadays whether the ovum keeps its capacity of being fecundated 
and the spermatozoid its power of fecundating so long as the authors 
of this opinion must assume. 

(2) Antonelli,’ rejecting this ancient opinion, teaches that there 
exists no period during which the woman cannot be fecundated, but 
he -holds that this fecundation is more likely during the last fifteen 
days, and especially the last week before menstruation, whereas it is 
more difficult immediately after menstruation, because the sperma- 
tozoids can with difficulty preserve the power of fecundating until 


1 Gury, “Compendium theol. mor.” (5th ed., Rome), 917; Capelimann, “Medicina 
pastoralis” (3rd ed., Paris, 1893), 134-139; Desmet, “De sponsalibus et matri- 
monio” (Bruges, 1927), n. 245. _ 

2 Antonelli, “Medicina pastoralis,” I (Rome, 1905), 75. 
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the subsequent ovulation. He believes that it takes the ovule two or 
three weeks to descend into the uterus, and that it can be fecundated 
during all this time. Now, all this is in part erroneous and in part 
very uncertain, as we shall see. 

(3) Medical authors who wrote in the last quarter of a century 
generally agreed that fecundation is possible every day* of the pe- 
riod between menstruations, but they consider it to be more prob- 
able from about the fourth till the eighteenth day.* Many of 
these physicians reached this conclusion from observing the wives 
of soldiers during the war; as the latter were allowed to return home 
for a few days only, it was sometimes easy to determine at what 
date conjugal intercourse had taken place. It must be remarked, 
however, that married people on account of the vicissitudes of war- 
time were sometimes led to the practice of onanism, and, on the 
other hand, that wives would sometimes because of the long absence 
of their husbands and a gradual weakening of their moral sense 
indulge in adulterous intercourse. Moreover, if the experience of 
physicians during normal times puts us on our guard against believ- 
ing the declarations of women concerning such intimate family 
matters, we should be more chary about accepting their assertions 
made during wartime. Therefore, this method is very inadequate if 
we desire to reach conclusions that are certain. 

(4) Meanwhile, a series of investigations have been made to 
determine the time at which ovulation takes place. First, on the 
occasion of surgical operations, there was a direct investigation, 
namely: (a) a macroscopic observation of a yet bleeding yellow 
body (corpus luteum), or again of the expanding follicle or of one 
only recently ruptured; and (b) a microscopic study, making it pos- 
sible to observe the corelated changes in the yellow body and in the 
mucous membrane of the uterus. This direct investigation enabled 
physicians to fix the time of ovulation within ever-narrowing limits. 

To this was added the indirect method, namely, the observation 
of the phenomena that occur at ovulation time, for example, the so- 
called intermenstrual pains (caused by the expanding ovary), the 


8 Siegel examined 100 women during the war, and he affirms that there was 
sterile intercourse beginning from the twenty-first day after menstruation. 

4 Schorohowa, on the contrary (Gyn. and Obstet., February, 1927), maintains 
that artificial fecundation was more successful during the days immediately pre- 
ceding menstruation. 
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secretions of the oviduct, and the rapid and very ample rhythmical 
motion of the fallopian tube. Moreover, ovaries have been ren- 
dered sterile through irradiation, and it has been observed that men- 
struation was suppressed through an irradiation made before the 
fourteenth day of the intermenstrual period.° 

(5) More recently the science of physiology has made such happy 
progress that the whole question could be treated in an entirely new 
and scientific manner by Dr. Knaus in the Miinchener Wochen- 
schrift (July 12, 1929). The following is this author’s conclusion : 
“We can affirm with certitude that there exists some physiological 
sterility even for women sexually mature. Namely, women who 
regularly have the menstrual discharge after each period of four 
weeks, cannot conceive during the first ten days of the inter- 
menstrual period nor from the eighteenth day after menstruation. 
The period of fecundity, during which pregnancy of the woman 
can result from the intercourse, begins on the eleventh day and 
ends on the seventeenth day inclusive, the time most favorable to 
a successful fecundation being from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
day.” In short, according to Knaus, the period of agenesis lasts 
twenty-one continuous days, from the eleventh before until the tenth 
day after menstruation. He reached this conclusion in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

(a) He showed that ovulation takes place between the four- 
teenth and the sixteenth day of the intermenstrual period; namely, 
the corpus lutewm arises in the ovary immediately after the ovula- 
tion, and after forty-eight hours its influence is so great that if 
an injection of pituitrin be made there is no reaction.* Now, the 
appearance of the corpus luteum by means of the said injection 
is always manifest between the sixteenth and the eighteenth days, 
and it follows that the ovulation takes place between the four- 
teenth and the sixteenth day. 

(b) Then again he has shown that fecundation is impossible 
before the eleventh day of the intermenstrual period. 


5 Revue médicale de Louvain (1931), p. 24, “L’index de fécondité au cours du 
cycle menstruel.” 

¢ After a protracted observation of the spontaneous contraction of the uterus, 
the woman is given an intravenous injection of 0.1 ccm pituitrin (at the start 
0.25 ccm). If there is no corpus luteum in the ovary, then 40 to 50 seconds 
after the injection there occurs in the womb an evident reaction; on the contrary, 
if the corpus luteum is present then this reaction does not take place. 
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For, although the spermatozoids may be present in the oviducts 
and able to fecundate after the intercourse, it is a fact that they 
lose this power of fecundating after remaining two days in the 
genital organs of the woman.” The intercourse, therefore, will 
be sterile if it takes place two days (or, to exclude all doubt, three 
days) before the ovulation—that is, if it occurs before the eleventh 
intermenstrual day. 

(c) He then goes on to prove that fecundation is impossible 
after the seventeenth day, the reason being that even after one day 
the ovum can no longer be fecundated.*® 

(d) Lastly, he holds that abortion will ensue if we make the 
doubtful supposition that fecundation has taken place after the 
seventeenth day. For it is a well-known fact that the corpus luteum 
of menstruation degenerates, so that it can no longer keep the 
womb in a state of congestion, nor can it prevent menstruation from 
taking place on the twenty-eighth intermenstrual day unless it be 
changed soon enough into the corpus luteum of pregnancy. Now, 
this transmutation of the corpus luteum does not occur before the 
ovum, already fecundated for ten days, is enfolded into the mucous 
coat of the uterus. Therefore, if fecundation were to take place 
on the eighteenth day or later, menstruation would follow and 
expel the ovum. 

(6) This precarious vitality of the corpus luteum, which needs 
the stimulus of the implanted ovule itself, seems to point to the 
existence of some relation of dependence between ovulation and 
menstruation, because nature must insure that the ovule be im- 
planted before the corpus lutewm so degenerates that the contrac- 
tion of the uterus and menstruation necessarily take place. 

However this may be, Ogino® has shown in the beginning of 
1930 that the time of ovulation runs from the sixteenth till the 
twelfth day before the next menstruation in every intermenstrual 
cycle, whether it be the normal one of twenty-eight days or not; 
hence, on account of what we said about the ovum’s capacity of 
being fecundated and the spermatozoid’s power of fecundating, it 








7It would be an error to conclude that spermatozoids are still alive or that 
Sor pee able to fecundate because they preserve a power of motility even after 
two days. 

® This had been proved by the experiments made by Allen, Pratt, Newel and 
Bland (A.c., p. 1159). 
® Zentralblatt fiir Gyndcologie (February 22, 1930), 464 sq. 
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follows that the period of fruitful intercourse runs from the 
nineteenth till the twelfth day before the next menstruation. He 
differs from Knaus in this that he holds that the time of fruit- 
ful intercourse begins already on the nineteenth day and even in 
some cases on the twenty-fourth day before menstruation. 

Concerning women for whom the menses vary within certain 
limits (let us say between 26 and 30 days), this variability must 
be taken into account, so that in this case a fruitful intercourse could 
already begin from the nineteenth day before the twenty-sixth, and 
end on the twelfth day before the thirtieth. It is also known that 
women after parturition not infrequently begin a cycle of an entirely 
new duration, and that this cycle can only be determined after a few 
months. 

Let us then state this by way of conclusion: 

(1) The time of ovulation runs normally from the sixteenth 
till the twelfth day before the next menstruation ; 

(2) The most propitious period for a fruitful intercourse runs 
normally from the nineteenth till the twelfth day before the next 
menses ; 

(3) We prudently doubt, judging from the present state of the 
sciences, whether the rest of the time can or must be called a time 
of agenesis. For the final solution of this question will depend, 
first, on the possibility of extraordinary ovulation which, many 
hold, can be brought about through the excitement of the inter- 
course. In this case the intercourse would lead to pregnancy, if it 
were taking place before the normal time of ovulation, or per- 
haps even if the intercourse took place after it. For we must 
confess that the arguments of Knaus, in the present state of science, 
are not finally convincing, although he endeavors to show that 
abortion must necessarily follow from a fecundation, should the 
latter occur during the last eleven days of the cycle. 

The solution of the question depends also on the determination 
of the time during which the ovule can preserve its power of 
being fecundated and the spermatozoid its power of fecundating. 
Now, according to a general law of the physiology of reproduc- 
tion, the ovum of animals can be fecundated only during a few 
hours. The power of fecundating possessed by the spermatozoid 
of animals is likewise restricted to a duration of from two to three 
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days. There is also a presumption that the same holds for the 
ovule and the spermatozoid of the human species, but a presump- 
tion engenders no absolute certitude. 


Consequently, confessors must make use of the greatest prudence 
and circumspection in suggesting anything to their penitents about 
this time of agenesis, as long as the existence of the latter and its 
exact delimination remain uncertain; and this because married 
people, if deceived by the confessor’s advice, might be led to pro- 
cure an abortion and thus conceive an antipathy for the confessor 
and the Sacrament. By way of argument, let us recall a fact re- 
corded by the learned Capellmann and Bergmann in their treatise 
of pastoral medicine. A certain married woman was very much 
afraid of becoming pregnant, because there was a danger of her 
becoming blind on account of the existence of a condition of glau- 
coma. The confessor had given her the advice to have inter- 
course only during the time of agenesis, as determined by Capell- 
mann. Now, the woman became pregnant and blindness followed, 
although she had been perfectly faithful to the confessor’s advice. 
If, then, the penitent himself asks questions about this matter, let 
the confessor explain the latest opinion on the subject, but let him 
insist that a confessor, not being a physician, is not able to judge 
the real value of this opinion. Let him then refer the penitent to 
a prudent and honest physician.* 


*In our next issue James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., will discuss the latest medi- 
cal opinions on the tempus ageneseos. 








A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION 
By A. J. Carmopy 


The Old Missionary was an expert fisherman. At intervals, 
weather permitting, he was accustomed during the legal season to 
seek the open water and try his fortune with hook and line. He was 
not a follower of any particular school of angling, but would use 
fly or spinner or even descend to lowly bait as the occasion war- 
ranted. 

As an obedient assistant, I formed a second to the pastor on his 
piscatorial excursions. Not indeed that I was an ardent wielder of 
the rod, but because of his advanced years I felt that for safety the 
old priest should always have a companion. On one trip which we 
were accustomed to take my presence was really necessary. For this 
outing we loaded a boat on a trailer behind our car, drove a few 
miles up the local river, and at some convenient spot launched our 
craft into the water. The car was driven home by some lad of the 
parish, brought along for the purpose. 

Once the boat was launched one of us would take the oars and 
slowly row with the current; the other would play out line from the 
stern. We would thus follow the meanderings of the river; and 
though our start would be early in the morning, it would be towards 
evening before we once again reached home. 

As I have stated, I was not greatly interested in fishing; so the 
oars commonly fell to my lot, and I left the rod and line to my 
companion. There really was not much work to my occupation; 
the current was fairly strong, and an occasional dip of the oars 
sufficed to keep our craft in the channel. After a few trips I ob- 
tained almost a pilot’s knowledge of the river; I learned to follow 
the channel, and what is more I learned to pick out the best spots for 
fishing on the stream. Without a word from the old priest, I would 
let the boat linger at some deep hole where a strike might be ex- 
pected, and then pass swiftly over other places where there was no 
prospect for a bite. 

Long periods of silence would come between us two. The Old 
Missionary was intent upon his line, and I was content to view in 
quiet the various pictures which nature unfolded to the eye as we 
drifted downstream. At times the river was lined on either side 
by tall bams and cottonwoods whose branches shaded almost the 
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entire expanse of water. The sun shining through the breaks in the 
foliage wrought strange patterns on the surface of the stream. 
Again we would come to an open country. The river flowed be- 
tween cultivated farms; houses could be glimpsed in the distance; 
confused domestic sounds were carried to us. The cultivated lands 
would in turn give way to a wilder region. The banks became high 
and rocky; the current flowed more swiftly; greater attention was 
required to guide the boat; the wild call of the jay and the murmur 
of the water were the only sounds to break the silence of this 
miniature wilderness. These aspects of nature alone were a sufh- 
cient reward for the trip. I could then truthfully subscribe to the 
old saying that there is more to fishing than the mere catching of 
fish. 

During the heat of the day fishing was poor, so towards noon we 
would tie up at some sand bank, start a little campfire, boil some 
coffee and have lunch. After eating, conversation could be indulged 
in, and we made up for the long silences of the morning. The Old 
Missionary was especially loquacious; from the open life he seemed 
to catch something of his youth again; his memory was stimulated 
by the clean, fresh air; stories of the past came fluently to his lips. 
One in particular made a definite impression upon me. 

Now, the stories of fishermen are notorious for their imaginative 
qualities, and they are to be accepted with caution. Not for the 
world would I impugn the truth of the tale of the Old Missionary, 
but it would be well to keep in mind the circumstances of its telling. 
The Old Missionary sat with his back to a mossy log; I had found a 
comfortable spot in the warm sand, and the embers of the campfire 
were between us. 

“Some very interesting experiences happen on sick calls,” re- 
marked the Old Missionary. 

“I can readily believe that,” I replied. “Did you have any par- 
ticular occasion in mind?” 

“While yet a young priest on the missions,” came the answer, “I 
received a letter whose contents are still quite clear in my memory. 
The writer, who lived in a community called Fern Ridge, requested 
that a priest call to see him. He was laboring under an incurable 
disease, though there was no immediate danger of death. It was 
suggested that the priest come without making known to the inhabi- 
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tants of Fern Ridge his identity. All in all, it was such a letter as 
would arouse some curiosity. 

“Within a short time I was able to respond to the request of the 
writer. Fern Ridge, though off the beaten path of travel, was only 
a few miles from one of my mission stations. I had never visited 
the place, as no Catholics were known to dwell there; in fact, it 
had the reputation of being quite bigoted. 

“According to the invalid’s request, before entering the town I 
removed whatever marks of the clerical state were visible upon me. 
It must be admitted that these were few, as on a long horse-back 
journey I usually paid more attention to practical comfort than to 
clerical good looks. After a few quick changes it would have re- 
quired a sharp eye to detect that a Catholic priest was descending 
upon the unsuspecting settlement of Fern Ridge. 

“The sun, high in the southern sky, showed that it was near the 
noon hour when I clattered down the street of the town. It could be 
called a town only by way of flattery. A few houses dotted the 
landscape; a church and school of unpainted boards faced each 
other apologetically; a general store catered to the primitive needs 
of the inhabitants. A house, a little more pretentious than its neigh- 
bors, bore the sign, ‘Hotel.’ Before it I dismounted and watered 
my horse at a full trough of water. 

“Looking up I saw a whiskered native sitting at ease on the porch 
of the hotel with his heels parked on the railing. I asked if I might 
get dinner for myself and a little oats for my mount. I was told 
that my wants would be satisfied ; and at a call of ‘Noah’ a lad came 
around the building and led my horse away to the barn, while I 
ascended the steps of the porch. 

“The hotel proved upon investigation to be nothing more than a 
private home, which had an extra room or two for travellers. I 
entered the living room, which served as an office, and was surprised 
to see facing me from the opposite wall a much colored print of the 
Sistine Madonna. I had not much time to wonder how that picture 
came to be in such a place, for I was told that dinner would be ready 
by the time I had washed away from my person the dust and grime 
of travel. I did not waste much time in washing, for I was hungry 
after my morning’s ride. I was all prepared to enjoy a bounteous 
country dinner, when I recollected that it was Friday. I pictured 
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myself at a table, loaded with meats, game and poultry; others 
might eat their fill from that store, but I must rest content with 
bread and a few vegetables. 

“T entered the dining room and was shown to a chair at the com- 
mon family table. My bewhiskered friend of the porch occupied the 
head of the board. I was placed on his right and surrounded with 
children of various ages and sizes. I was about to take the seat 
indicated as my own, but was restrained by the pious declaration of 
my host that grace was always said before meals. I could not deny 
that it was a praiseworthy practice and felt that the rebuker was 
justly rebuked. 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost,’ began the head of the house. All present blessed themselves 
and continued the customary Catholic grace to the end, succeeded by 
another sign of the cross. 

“Here I sat down in dead earnest ; the shock was too great to take 
standing. But more was to come. The proprietor without other 
excuse declared that, since it was Friday, no meat would be served 
at table. 

““T did not know that you were Catholics,’ I here exclaimed. 
“How long have you been living here?’ 

“Surprise appeared on all the faces around the board at my words. 
I was curtly notified that they most certainly were not Catholics. 
They considered that religion an abomination and its followers fit 
for destruction. 

“T have said that I was hungry, but, as well as I can remember, I 
ate but little food at that table. Hunger was banished by wonder. 
After a little time I asked to be excused, paid my account, and in- 
quired the place of residence of the man whom I had come to see. I 
was told that he lived in the house next to the church and went there 
immediately. 

“At my knock the door of the house was opened by a very wraith 
of a man. The hollow cheeks, the high complexion, the feverish 
eye revealed the last stages of a common disease. I could see that 
even the pure air of our mountains could not check its ravages. I 
gave my name and was invited to enter and take a chair. Between 
paroxysms of coughing the sick man told me his story. 

“He had been born and raised in a fervent Catholic family, and 
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had been instructed in his religion uncommonly well. Because of 
poor health he had come to the West and finally drifted to Fern 
Ridge. He found no one of his own Faith in the community, and 
had formed the habit of attending the one church in the town. He 
took no active part in the services but went solely for social pur- 
poses ; there was no other place to go. After a time the church lost 
its permanent pastor, and those of the members with some gift of 
speech were asked in turn to address the congregation. On one 
occasion the young stranger was requested for a few words. He 
responded and must have made a favorable impression upon his 
hearers. At any rate, he was offered the pulpit permanently and 
accepted the position. 

“Such was the story told to me in that out-of-the-way place by the 
dying exile. For several years he performed his strange duties; 
and he declared that he had taught only those doctrines which he had 
learned from the Catechism. Little by little he introduced the ordi- 
nary Catholic practices. These were accepted by the congregation, 
since their source was unknown. He felt that his work might not 
be altogether in vain if by his teaching the way were opened for the 
conversion of his flock to the one, true Church. He, nevertheless, 
realized that his death could not be long delayed and wished to make 
his peace with God and the Church. He wished once again to go 
to the Sacraments and to receive the last rites of the Church.” 

The Old Missionary had rather prolonged his story; the after- 
noon had grown on apace. We arose from our places, quickly 
gathered together our duffel, and tossed it into the boat. The old 
priest occupied his customary seat in the stern; I gave a heave to the 
bow and, as the skiff took the water, leaped in and set the oars in 
their locks. After a few strokes we were again in the current and 
drifting homeward. 

I rested on the oars for a space and watched my ancient com- 
panion expertly reeling out his line. 

“Tn truth, that was a strange sick call,” I remarked. “What is 
your opinion as to the moral praise or blame of the young man’s 
actions ?” 

The Old Missionary let out a few yards of line and replied: “I 
am willing to tell you missionary stories. Please ask some one else 
theological questions.” 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


II. The Continuous Change 


As priests, it is so continuously our duty to recall Christians up 
to certain standards that we may feel almost satisfied if we “keep” 
them there, and almost exclude from practical politics the “Be ye 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is.’”’ Alas, that we too ought con- 
tinuously to be changing! 

Our Lord began His teaching with the familiar word: “Repent.” 
Our version uses the words, “Do penance,” which goes further 
towards the exterior and the concrete even than the Latin, Paniten- 
tiam agite, whereas the Greek does certainly declare, so far as the 
word goes, “Change your minds.” As a matter of fact, I presume 
the Aramaic exhorted the Jews to repent, and assumed that they 
would do so, as they always did, with plenty of exterior manifesta- 
tions of sorrow. They were a noisy race. “Do penance” has, how- 
ever, definitely come for us to mean, “Do acts of penance,” almost 
with the suggestion of fasting or flogging oneself. Anyway, a 


change is indicated and a crossing over from one condition into 
another. 

In the last paper, we recalled that Our Lord also began with a 
contrast His first instruction to the disciples whom He was begin- 
ning to form: “You have heard that it was said to your ancestors 


9? 


... but J say to you....” St. John makes it clear that a great deal 
of His doctrine was concerned with a change—from dark into light, 
from wandering to walking, from death into life, culminating in the 
supreme change from being but children of men into being sons of 
God. And both St. Peter and St. Paul insist on God’s having “car- 
ried us across,” nay, snatched us over into the kingdom of His light. 

But the hint is given us precisely in that word “walking.” There 
is a sort of definite, crisis change when we cross from sin into jus- 
tice, from grace-less life into grace life (as by means of baptism or 
absolution). However, we are not then immobilized and fixtures: 
we continue still to “walk,” or rather only then do we properly begin 
to do so, having hitherto but wandered however restless we might 
be. We proceed from level to level, from plane to plane (unless 
misuse of that word by, say, the theosophists, makes us fight shy 
of it), and especially, according to Our Lord’s “spiritualizing”’ doc- 
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trine quoted last time, reaching deeper and deeper into spiritual fact. 

Take, for example, prayer. We are very glad when we get people 
to say their prayers regularly, and would not “leave out” our own 
prayers. But who fails to experience that little by little he begins 
to love his prayers—love the very formulas? He begins to notice 
that he has “favorite’’ prayers, which he says not because they have 
specially lucrative indulgences attached to them, nor just because 
they have become habitual, and one feels uncomfortable if one 
breaks a habit. But he loves them. They mean a lot to him. He 
could not explain just why to anyone else; but he sees a great deal 
in a single word which once he spoke so glibly. “Our Father’— 
there is a word which can of course be explained and no doubt con- 
stantly is. It can be rhetorically expanded to any extent; yet it does 
not follow that listeners become really penetrated with the supremely 
dear conviction of God’s Fatherhood. Almost in the same way it 
is impossible to convey to another what a piece of music or a land- 
scape means to us; in fact, we may be quite astonished to find that it 
has come to mean so much to us, and we can’t explain it to ourselves. 
It is no good to say: “It’s the very shape of the hills—the color in 
the valleys.” Others will say: “Well, they look very much like 
other hills—the valleys are dark green—but what of it? Why be 
so lyrical?”’ Words are now no good to you. 

This is a great deepening in our kind of prayer. You cease to 
require a lot of words, or much speaking. St. Ignatius recommends 
people to stand a step or two away from their prie-dieu before they 
begin to say their prayers or to meditate, and to remember—to say 
to themselves—that they are going into the “presence of God.” 
But I have known plenty of people who see so much in just that 
thought, and in the word or two they may use to turn their mind 
towards that particular thought, that they really do not want to go 
any further, but are so content with the fact that they go on stand- 
ing there and have already, as St. Ignatius would say, “got what 
they want,” and should go, says he, no further. I say nothing about 
this being “mystical” prayer or not; but it is manifestly a more 
interior thing than even the most careful recitation of words with 
the lips, even though we in no way interpose a subject of alien 
attention between the mind and them. It is, as I said, on a “‘differ- 
ent plane”; it is on a plane where words are almost a hindrance. 
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Anyway, we know that the reality we have got at is not to be prop- 
erly expressed by words even though we use them. We quite pos- 
sibly feel at times: “I must say something—I have the need and 
maybe duty” (as when saying Office) “to use words. But God 
knows I mean so much more than the word usually means. I dimly 
peer into its meaning and know that I can’t properly see what it 
does mean at all, let alone ali that it means; and yet I know I have 
a sort of affinity with that meaning, with that reality, and I am 
reduced to saying: ‘My God, I mean, somewhere inside myself, all 
that this word means inside itself. My God, I mean all that You 
know the word to mean: I mean Your meaning’.” For example, 
per Ipsum, et cum Ipso, et in Ipso! 

Perhaps this simplifies for us the injunction to “pray without 
ceasing.” We know all too well that we cannot possibly ceaselessly 
say prayers; in the midst of our work we cannot so much as pursue 
a train of thought, or pause often to raise the mind and heart to 
God in the midst, say, of a conversation or doing accounts. Not 
that we might not probably do more pausing without harm to any- 
one! But if my general attitude of will is towards God, I am 
wanting to be in contact with Him, and so I am. I am not tnter- 
fering with His activity, and, after all, I do not really have to “put” 
myself into contact with God, for I always am that and cannot help 
it, but I do require not to prevent His activity having its way with- 
in me. Now, if by God’s grace I have come to see habitually and 
at once a lot in things, I do not require a stretch of time to appre- 
ciate it, for my whole “address” to anything is the sort of attitude 
and approach which involve all that “lot” that I see in things and 
mean about them. A man who has seen and does see a “lot in” a 
piece of music, simply cannot hear it played as if he didn’t. Once 
he has (to use a silly little personal example) experienced even 
briefly what “Africa” means by having lived there and spent solitary 
days in the red sand, among the thorny trees and the grasses and 
the good animals and natives, he simply cannot react to the name 
“Africa” as he would have done while it was still but a name upon 
a map. So, his continuous, total, personal approach to, say, a visi- 
tor, cannot be quite as if an immortal soul were not present or as 
if it meant nothing in particular. I should say that such a man 
would watch even a baseball game differently, not that he would be 
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all the while philosophizing about immateriality or expressly pray- 
ing for the players. My real self, were I to crossexamine it, would 
say with perfect truth: “Of course, I am wanting God to act through 
me: of course, I am not relying on these arguments as such or on 
my ‘influence’ or persuasiveness; of course, I have long ago abdi- 
cated and am wishing the Holy Spirit to accomplish what He alone 
can, in this soul.” That is a “ceaseless” prayer, though it has no 
words and is really outside of time; it takes no time. 

Possibly, this imparts reality to the doctrine that if I make an 
“intention” at the beginning of the day or week (as in the case of 
indulgences), it lasts all the time, provided of course I don’t re- 
tract it. For my practice, based on that doctrine, can be not so very 
edifying. I can almost make it imply that “I’ve recited the morning 
Oblation and so I needn’t worry any more. I’ve done what’s tech- 
nically required, so they tell me, for putting a ‘supernatural inten- 
tion’ into all that I do. Well, that’s that.” This can imply the ut- 
most of superficiality, whereas I am hoping to get at something 
extremely deep. Most of my active life has to be spent upon the 
surface; but I want, if I dig down, to find my supernatural intention 
as alive as ever and quite uninjured by the occupations about which 
I think and over which I spend time. 

Of course, I haven’t got to bluff myself. I shall constantly catch 
myself out in snobbishness, timidity, pique, self-worship of various 
mean kinds; my vitality, so to say, will have emigrated surface- 
wards and be leaving the inmost spark to smoulder in loneliness. 
But that need not always be so, nor usually so; it can become less 
and less true to my real life. In fact, that is the sort of “change” 
that we may hope for. As men grow older and see that subordinate 
things which used to impassion them are really subordinate, and that 
politics or laws or money never does make any lasting or substantial 
difference, they tend almost by force of living to let them float away. 
They have become filmy, shrivelled, detached things and finally they 
slough off altogether. Now, if a man has not been changing “depth- 
wards” all the time, he is left a desperately impoverished, disillu- 
sioned, hopeless creature, filled at best with a gentle pity for his fel- 
lows who are still trusting to such shadows. But if he has built up 
the “inner man,” he is more than ever “in one” with God, and alike 
his happiness and his activity have continuously increased. 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Prosecution of the Appeal at the Court of Second Instance 


The appeal must be prosecuted at the court of the judge to whom 
the appeal is made within one month from the placing of the appeal 
in the lower court, unless the judge before whom the appeal was 
made has granted the appellant more time to prosecute the appeal 
(Canon 1883). 

For the prosecution of the appeal it is required and suffices that 
the party petition the services of the judge of the superior court for 
the correction of the sentence from which one appeals, adding to the 
petition a copy of the sentence and of the written appeal which one 
presented to the judge of the inferior court. 

{f the party cannot obtain a copy of the attacked sentence from 
the lower court within a month, the fact that the month expired 
does not bar appeal, but the party must inform the court of appeal 
of the circumstance, and this court shall force the judge of the 
lower court by precept to do his duty as soon as possible (Canon 
1884). 

The appeal from the sentence of the first court has to be made 
within ten days after notification by the court of the sentence (cfr. 
Canon 1881). The party who feels injured in its rights by the 
sentence must decide within ten days whether or not he wants to 
appeal from the sentence, and he must notify the judge, ordinarily 
in writing, of his intention to carry the case to the court of appeal. 
The judge who gave the sentence is the one to whom the appeal is 
to be presented, and he is bound by law to accept or admit the ap- 
peal unless it is a case in which the law does not grant the right of 
appeal. The form of the appeal is not determined by the Code of 
Canon Law. It seems to suffice that the party declares that he 
appeals from the sentence. The Decretals (cfr. Decretales Gregorii 
IX, cap. 59, Tit. 28 De Appellationibus, Lib. II) speak of an appeal 
with the indication of a probable cause or reason for the appeal. 
It is evident that the one appealing should advance at least some 
probable reason why the sentence of the first court is to be set 
aside or modified. If that sentence was in every respect legal and 
just and fair so that there is no doubt about those aspects of the 
sentence, and if the party has discovered no new and important 
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proof after the sentence, there is no reason why an appeal should 
be admitted by the first court. In most cases the reasons advanced 
for an appeal will be doubtful; that is to say, they may be such 
that one doubts whether the court of appeal will be swayed by them 
to reverse or modify the sentence. Nevertheless, the judge from 
whose sentence appeal is taken should not reject the appeal. Though 
the Code does not explicitly require the judge to whom the appeal is 
presented to issue a declaration that he accepts it, he should do so to 
avoid all uncertainty. 


Within thirty days from placing the appeal in the lower court, the 
appellant must prosecute his appeal at the superior court. However, 
the judge of the lower court may at the request of the appellant 
grant him more time to prosecute the appeal at the superior court. 


Within a month—or a longer period if an extension of time is 
granted by the first court—the appellant is to write to the judge of 
the superior court requesting him to correct the sentence of the first 
court. Together with this request, a copy of the sentence authenti- 
cated by the actuary of the first court and a copy of the appeal are to 
be forwarded to the court of appeal. If the first court does not give 
the appellant a copy of the sentence within a month, the time set by 
the Code for the prosecution of the appeal, the right to appeal is 
not lost, but the appellant must inform the superior court of his re- 
quest to the lower court and its failure to give him a copy of the 
sentence. The judge of the superior court has authority to com- 
mand the judge of the lower court to transmit a copy of the sentence. 


Change of Parties After First Sentence or After Presentation 
of Appeal 

If one of the litigating parties dies or loses the office by reason 
of which he is a party to the case (cfr. Canon 1733) within the time 
set for the appeal but before the appeal was taken, the sentence must 
be communicated to those who inherit or succeed to the rights of 
the party, and the term fixed by law for the appeal begins to run for 
the new parties from the day when the sentence was announced to 
them. 

If death or removal from office happens after the appeal has been 
presented, the successors shall be notified of the pending appeal, and 
the time set in law for the prosecution of the appeal begins to run 
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from the day on which they received the notification of the pen- 
dency of the appeal (Canon 1885). 

The substitution of other parties for either plaintiff or defendant 
is not permitted except in the cases mentioned in law, namely, those 
spoken of in Canon 1733 (death, change of state of life, loss of 
office for reason of which one acted in court). When one of the 
parties to a lawsuit drops out for the aforesaid reasons, the case is 
interrupted until a successor to the rights of the party is available 
(heir, successor in office), and the new party has the same rights as 
the one whom he succeeds according to the ancient Regula Iuris in 
Sexto 46, which rule is confirmed in Canon 1885. The terms for 
making the appeal and for prosecuting the same before the superior 
court run from the day on which the party received the notification 
that the sentence was issued or that the appeal is pending. 


Consequences of Neglect to Appeal or Prosecute the Appeal 
Within the Time Specified in Law 


If the parties fail to act within the terms set for the appeal or 
to prosecute the appeal before the judge of the superior court within 


the prescribed period of time, they are considered to have dropped 
the appeal (Canon 1886). 

It is important to act promptly in the matter of appeal, for the 
law supposes that the parties have voluntarily given up the right 
to appeal their case when they fail to act within the terms specified 
in law, and therefore the first sentence has become a res iudicata 
(t.e., a matter definitely adjudged so that no appeal is possible 
afterwards). There are exceptions to this rule because of the na- 
ture of certain cases where the public welfare or the salvation of 
souls requires the matter to be judicially settled even though the 
parties were culpably careless about the case and did not act prompt- 
ly and with the proper diligence. 


Appeal by One of the Parties to a Trial Benefits All 
The appeal made by the plaintiff benefits the defendant, and vice 
versa. If appeal has been taken by one of the parties on some point 
of the sentence, the opponent can incidentally appeal on other points 
of the sentence, though the term set for the appeal has expired; 
the opponent can make this appeal under condition also to recede, 
if the first party will renounce the appeal. 
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If the sentence contained several points, and the appellant attacks 
only some of the points, the other points are considered excluded 
from the appeal; if he did not specify any point in particular, the 
appeal is considered directed against all points of the sentence 
(Canon 1887). 

If one of several defendants or plaintiffs attacks the sentence, it 
is considered made by all whenever the object of the claim is in- 
divisible or the obligation joint and several, but the cost of the 
appeal must be borne by the appellant alone if the judge of the 
court of appeal confirms the first sentence (Canon 1888). 

Ordinarily the appeal will be made by the party who got an un- 
favorable decision, either defendant or plaintiff, but the appeal bene- 
fits both in the sense that the party also who did not appeal has the 
right to prosecute the case in the court of appeal. Moreover, if one 
party has appealed from some certain point only of the sentence, the 
opponent can in the course of the case before the court of appeal raise 
objection to other points of the sentence. The opponent may even 
make the appeal against another point of the sentence under condi- 
tion of dropping his opposition if the appellant will withdraw his 
appeal. The appellant who appeals from a specific point in the sen- 
tence, supposing that the sentence settles several points, may not 
afterwards raise objection to other points of the sentence. If he 
wants to have liberty to attack all and any part of the sentence, he 
must either specifically appeal from all points of the sentence or 
from the sentence generally. 

There may be two or more plaintiffs and two or more defendants 
to an action in court. The sentence may therefore be against two 
or more persons in such a way that all as a unit are affected by the 
sentence. That happens, first, when the obligation imposed by the 
sentence is imposed on two or more persons jointly and severally 
(t.e., each one is made liable for the whole obligation in default of 
the others) ; secondly, when the object of the controversy is such 
that it cannot be divided and therefore, if one loses it by the sen- 
tence, all co-defendants or co-plaintiffs lose it. In those cases the 
appeal made by one of the several plaintiffs or defendants is con- 
sidered made by all. However, if the case is lost in the court of 
appeal, the one who actually made the appeal has to bear the expenses 
alone. 
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Effect of the Appeal on the Sentence of the First Court 
Before Case in Appeal Is Decided 


An appeal in suspensivo suspends the execution of the sentence, 
and thus the full force of the principle applies that “pending the 
litigation no innovation shall be made.” 

An appeal in devolutivo only does not suspend the execution of 
the sentence, though the litigation is still pending as to the merits of 
the case. 

Every appeal is tn suspensivo, unless the law explicitly states 
otherwise. In certain cases (cfr. Canon 1917) the judge may order 
a provisional execution of a sentence notwithstanding the pending 
appeal in suspensivo (Canon 1889). 

The appeal in suspensivo is an appeal in the strict sense of the 
term; the appeal in devolutivo is generally known under the term of 
recourse. There is a great difference between the two kinds of 
appeal. The first one, in suspensivo, not only stops the judge from 
commanding the execution of the sentence so that the litigating 
parties remain in the same state as before the litigation concerning 
the object of the lawsuit, but also takes the object of the controversy 
out of the hands of the first court and transfers jurisdiction over 
the matter to the court of appeal. The second kind of appeal, tn 
devolutivo, does not interfere with the jurisdiction of the first court, 
for the judge can effect the execution of the sentence as though no 
appeal was made. The law states that every appeal is in suspensivo, 
unless the law explicitly states that in certain trials no appeal tm sus- 
pensivo is admitted. The cases in which no such appeal is permitted 
are enumerated in Canon 1880. Besides, there is a declaration of 
the Holy See that no appeal properly so called is permitted from 
the administrative decrees of disciplinary measures of local Ordi- 
naries (cfr. Sacred Roman Rota, April 30, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XV, 296; Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, 
May 22, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 251). Canon 1917, referred 
to in Canon 1889, states that a provisional execution of the sentence 
is permitted to the judge if there is question about money or other 
means necessary for sustenance, or if there is any other grave neces- 
sity why the sentence should be executed. However, the person 
who gets the benefit of the sentence while appeal is pending must put 
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up a bond or other security to guarantee the indemnity of the op- 
ponent in case the court of appeal decide in his favor. 


First Court Must Forward the Acts of the Case to the 
Court of Appeal 


An appeal having been made, the court to which it has been pre- 
sented must forward to the court of appeal an authentic copy or 
the original acts of the case in the manner prescribed by Canon 1644 
(Canon 1890). 

The appeal to the superior court must be presented to the judge 
from whose sentence one appeals. After that, within thirty days, 
the appellant is to notify the court of appeal forwarding a copy of 
the appeal and a copy of the sentence of the first court. In the mean- 
time the first court is to prepare the acts of the case by having a 
copy made of them, binding them into pamphlet form with an in- 
dex of all acts and documents contained in the pamphlet, The 
actuary or clerk of the court compares the copy with the original and 
authenticates the copy as identical with the original. If a copy can- 
not be made without great inconvenience, the original acts may be 
forwarded to the court of appeal provided due care is taken that the 
acts safely reach it (cfr. Canon 1644). 


Court of Appeal Cannot Admit New Cause of Action 

In the case in appeal no new cause of action can be admitted, not 
even by the way of useful cumulation; wherefore, the joining of 
issues can deal only with the questions whether the first sentence is 
to be confirmed, or whether it is to be reversed either entirely or 
partly. 

If new documents and new proofs are offered, they may be added 
to the case by the court of appeal, provided there are legitimate rea- 
sons (cfr. Canon 1786, 1861) why the documents and proofs were 
not presented in the previous trial of the case (Canon 1891). 

There would be no jurisdiction in the court of appeal to try the 
case appealed under a claim of right which had not been advanced 
in the lower court; in fact, it would in substance be a new action 
over which the court of appeal has no jurisdiction. For this reason 
Canon 1891 forbids absolutely (non potest admitti) the admission 
of a new plea for the object in controversy. Right at the beginning 
of the action in the first court, at the joining of issues, the plaintiff 
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has to state the claim or claims he has against the defendant and the 
reason or reasons why he believes he has a right to the things 
claimed, and the defendant answers either in general denial of the 
claims or admits some and denies other points of the plaintiff’s 
petition. This formality settles the points to be discussed and de- 
cided on in court, and no new claims and no new heads under which 
the claims are made may be introduced into the case. While this 
rule may suffer an exception in the first trial of the case (cfr. Canon 
1729, §4), in the court of appeal the rule is absolute. The con- 
testatio litis, or joining of issues, in the court of appeal is confined 
to the questions whether the first sentence should be confirmed or 
whether it should be reversed either in its entirety or in reference 
to some point of the sentence. 

New documents and new witnesses may be admitted by the court 
of appeal to prove the contentions of either plaintiff or defendant 
made in the first trial if there is question of cases which always 
remain open to new proof (¢.g., marriage cases), or if the parties 
can prove that the new documents or new witnesses were not avail- 
able at the time of the first trial of the case (cfr. Canon 1861). The 
court of appeal is to review the procedure of the lower court and 
decide whether the sentence of the lower court is justified by the 
statements and proofs as contained in the acts of the case; it is not 
its business to call for documents and witnesses, nor to examine 
again the witnesses called by the first court. If the court of appeal 
thinks it necessary again to call witnesses that testified in the first 
trial, it must observe the precautions prescribed by Canon 1786. 


Complaint of Nullity Against the Sentence 

In the appeal the sentence appealed from is considered legal and 
valid but not in conformity with the rights of the parties. The 
appellant claims to have proved facts which necessitate a different 
decision. The first court may have erred either by not giving the 
facts proved the true legal value, or it may have given a wrong inter- 
pretation of the law as applied to the facts established in the case. 

The complaint of nullity of the sentence has reference to the in- 
validity of the judicial decision as an illegal procedure, irrespective 
of the objective justice or injustice of the sentence. The proper 
legal remedy against an invalid sentence is not appeal but complaint 
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of nullity, for according to Canon 1880, n.3, redress in the form of 
appeal is not possible when the sentence is invalid. The law dis- 
tinguishes between incurable and curable invalidity of the sentence. 


Incurable Nullity of Sentence 

The sentence is vitiated by incurable nullity in the following cases : 

(1) if it has been issued by an absolutely incompetent judge or 
in a collegiate tribunal by an insufficient number of judges in viola- 
tion of Canon 1576; 

(2) if it has been issued to parties of whom at least one had no 
right to stand in court; 

(3) if somebody acted in the name of another without a legiti- 
mate mandate (Canon 1892). 

As to the first point, Canons 1556-1557 enumerate the cases 
which are reserved to the Supreme Pontiff and to the tribunals of 
the Holy See; Canon 1576, §1, nn.1-2, enumerates the cases in 
which the Ordinaries must employ three or five judges. 

As to the second point, Canons 1646-1654 decide who has the 
right to act as plaintiff or defendant in ecclesiastical trials. Here 
must be mentioned the Decision of the Holy Office on January 27, 
1928 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 75), that a non-Catholic cannot be 
plaintiff in a marriage case; furthermore, the Declaration of the 
Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code that parties 
who were the cause of the impediment which invalidated their mar- 
riage cannot sue for declaration of nullity, and that the term “im- 
pediment” includes those improperly so-called impediments of 
Canons 1081-1103 (March 12, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 171). 
The parties who caused the impediment and invalidity may, how- 
ever, denounce their invalid marriage to their Ordinary or his Pro- 
motor Iustitig, who may take up the case ex officio (Committee, 
February 17, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 196). 

As to the third point, if a procurator acts for either plaintiff or 
defendant without a legal mandate, the whole trial is vitiated by in- 
curable nullity. Wherefore, Canon 1659 prescribes that a procura- 
tor is not to be admitted by the judge until he has exhibited to the 
court a written mandate of the party signed by that party with 
place and date, and Canon 1660 prescribes that the mandate be pre- 
served in the acts of the case. 
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Manner of Pleading Incurable Nullity of Sentence 

The nullity spoken of in Canon 1892 may be proposed either 
after the manner of an exception at any future time, or it may be 
brought after the manner of an action before the judge who issued 
the sentence, but such a suit can be brought only within thirty years 
from the date of the publication of the sentence (Canon 1893). 

The incurable nullity of a sentence has this special feature that 
it never becomes legal through length of time elapsed since the sen- 
tence and acquiescence of the parties. However, there is a kind of 
prescription barring the action after the lapse of thirty years. Never- 
theless, the so-called exception of nullity of a sentence affected with 
incurable nullity is not barred by any length of time. If, therefore, 
at any future time the controversy is moved again by a party or his 
heirs, successors, etc., over the same object, right, etc., the other 
party or his heirs, successors, etc., may raise the objection of the 
nullity of the sentence. 

Another feature of the action for nullity of a sentence is that it 
must be brought before the same tribunal where the invalid sen- 
tence was pronounced, not before the court of appeal. If the party 
who brings the action of nullity fears that the judge who pro- 
nounced the sentence is prejudiced, he may demand of the Ordinary 
that another judge be appointed to try the case. 

As to the effect of the action for nullity of a sentence, the parties 
after the sentence has been declared null and void are to be re- 
instated into their former position. If the controversy is to be 
settled, a new trial has to be started by the plaintiff. The acts of 
the invalid trial are invalid and cannot serve in the new action. 
Wernz-Vidal (“De Processibus,” n.621) are of the opinion that, 
when the sentence was invalid because of the lack of the required 
number of judges (¢.g., one judge only trying a marriage case when 
the law required three), not all the acts are invalid, because many 
acts in a collegiate tribunal are committed to one of the judges, the 
referee or ponens. Only those acts of the case for which the law 
demands the presence of all the judges of a collegiate tribunal should 
be considered invalid. Further information regarding the nullity of 
a sentence will be given in our next study on the Code. 

















LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BenepicTINE Monks oF BuckFast ABBEY 


II. The Litany of Loreto (Continued) 
I. Theological and Devotional Value of the Litany 


I 

The Litany of Loreto, together with the Rosary, is probably the 
most popular way in which many generations already have fulfilled 
the claim of the gentle prophetess of Nazareth: “Behold henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed.” About the popularity of our 
Litany there exists no doubt. In many dioceses, notably in every 
diocese of England, the chant of the Litany of Our Lady is a con- 
stant feature of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. As a matter 
of fact, when the rubrics of the Breviary speak of the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin it is always that of Loreto which is meant. 

Many writers and preachers have commented on the various in- 
vocations of the Litany. Thus, a Polish Dominican of the seven- 
teenth century, Justin of Miechow, has left us no less than six vol- 
umes of sermons—at least in the French translation, the only one 
known to the present writer—in which he expatiates with much 
eloquence and considerable length on every one of the titles be- 
stowed on the Blessed Mother of God. 

Among modern writers Cardinal Newman, in his “Meditations 
and Devotions,” has left some very beautiful considerations on some, 
at least, of the encomiums therein bestowed on Mary. As a matter 
of fact, there is no obscurity about them, except, perhaps, that some 
few may appear somewhat fantastic or farfetched (such as the 
titles: Tower of ivory, House of gold, Spiritual Vessel). Nor need 
we be troubled by the objections of Protestants who jibe at the title, 
Gate of Heaven, for our own people understand quite well that all 
these titles apply to Mary in a secondary or subordinate degree and 
inasmuch as she is the true Mother of Him who is the Author of 
our salvation, and who alone opened the gate of heaven to mankind. 

The encomiums bestowed on the Mother of God in the Litany 
of Loreto are, as a matter of fact, much more than the somewhat 
poetical outpourings of religious enthusiasm. It would not be quite 
correct to say that our Litany belongs to the official body of eccle- 
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siastical prayer, for it is never part of any of the liturgical Hours 
of the Breviary. On the other hand, at least within the last few 
centuries the Church makes much use of this prayer and encourages 
its use by the faithful by every means in her power, so that it must 
be looked upon, even by the sternest and strictest of divines, as a 
kind of locus theologicus in all that belongs to the theology of the 
relationship between Mary and her divine Son and Mary’s position 
in the supernatural order. 

Perhaps that aspect of the Litany has not been always valued as 
it deserves to be. It seems to us that we are fully justified in build- 
ing a theological argument upon so universally accepted devotional 
utterances, and this on the strength of the well-known axiom that 
the lex orandi must always be the lex credendt. In other words it 
is inconceivable that the Church’s prayer should be at any time and 
in the slightest degree at variance with her formal dogmatic teach- 
ing. Hence a detailed study of every one of the glorified titles be- 
stowed on Mary in the Litany deserves and amply repays study and 
meditation. 

Il 

Let us look first at the concluding encomiums or invocations in 
which Mary is hailed as Queen of Angels, Apostles, Prophets, 
Martyrs, and finally as Lady and Queen of all the elect of God. 
Here we have a detailed and indeed a unique enumeration of the 
prerogatives of Mary which flow from the fact, stated at the begin- 
ning of the Litany, that she is Mater Dei, for only that fact ac- 
counts for so many and so great privileges and it does so most 
satisfactorily. Now, however full-throated the Church’s praise of 
Mary may be—let us grant that it may even sound exaggerated or 
too exuberant—there must always be a dogmatic justification or 
formation for its expression. In other words, the titles or invoca- 
tions of the most popular of litanies are also a popular treatise of 
Marian theology. Let us take one or two instances—such as the 
titles: Regina Angelorum, Regina Sanctorum omnium—and see 
how much and what glorious things they imply concerning the 
blessed Mother of Our Lord. 

The supernatural order is God’s very own order—the plane, so 
to speak, on which He has His life and being, and He is the sole 
author of it. It is His kingdom, the kingdom of heaven, the ulti- 
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mate goal of all rational creatures. There God is able to reveal 
Himself in all His splendor, and there also the created mind is so 
soaked with the light of the everlasting Sun of justice that it is 
transformed into that divine radiance. In a fine phrase that im- 
mortal liturgical genius of the sixth century, St. Benedict, calls the 
revelation that is now granted to us by the wonderful name of 
deificum lumen, namely, a light that transforms into the likeness of 
God, that deifies. 

Now, the kingdom of God is the kingdom of truth. In our world 
shams have too often the appearance of reality and only too readily 
do we take the shadow for the substance. Human life has all the 
appearances of the childish game of “Let’s pretend.” 

It is unthinkable that in God’s very own world there should be 
found the faintest shadow of unreality, seeing that He is Truth 
itself and all His ways are “mercy and truth and judgment” (Tob., 
iii. 2). In this kingdom of truth there can be no mere honorary 
titles ; all rank or precedence must be based on substantive merit. It 
is otherwise in human affairs—some of the most high-sounding 
titles are mere honorary appellations, as when, for instance, the 
wife of a ruling king is styled “Queen.” This title is merely one 
of courtesy because the consort of the king has no political power, 
at least not in most constitutional States and never at all in countries 
where the Salic law obtains, which prevents the crown from falling 
to a woman. Or, to give perhaps an even better instance, a medical 
man is, by common consent, addressed as “Doctor,” though not 
all physicians are entitled to the magic M.D. behind their name. 
Again, at times a university will confer a degree, let us say, of 
Doctor Litt. (or of Doctor of Laws) on some man who has done 
distinguished work in perhaps quite a different sphere. Thus, at 
the end of the Great War Oxford University conferred a good many 
such degrees upon a number of soldiers and sailors. To address a 
distinguished fighting man as Doctor would be a rather unusual 
mode of address and in any case purely one of courtesy. The uni- 
versity, as a matter of fact, honors itself by honoring famous men. 

Not thus do we think or speak of Mary’s queenship. Her prece- 
dence over Angels and Saints is not one of courtesy; though, as- 
suredly, were she entitled to no more, the citizens of heaven would 
gladly pay her such homage inasmuch as she is the Mother of their 
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Lord—the Queen-Mother, that is, and as such worthy of all 
heaven’s praise and admiration. However, Catholic theology tells 
us that—whatever else it may be—heaven is before all else a state 
or mode of existence in which the human spirit is so taken up by 
God that it becomes in a true sense one with Him, and is so trans- 
formed by this union that it can have a clear vision of Supreme 
Beauty and a direct, personal and most blissful experience of God 
the Supreme Good. This capacity is in very strict relation to the 
holiness or supernatural value of a soul or a spirit; hence all diver- 
sity in heaven is essentially based on this personal factor of the 
difference of grace, charity, merit, call it by whatever name you like. 

If Mary is rightly hailed as the Queen of the blessed inhabitants 
of heaven, angelic spirits as well as “the spirits of the just made 
perfect,” it must needs be that her supernatural worth and dignity, 
her grace and holiness, excel the holiness of Angels and Saints. 

In order to establish the real queenship of Mary over Angels and 
men it is not enough that her holiness should equal or even surpass 
that of any one of their number, even the foremost. The title im- 
plies that Mary’s singular holiness is of such stupendous magnitude 
that, by itself, it equals and surpasses the collective holiness of 
Angels and Saints. Such is Mary’s supernatural beauty that by it- 
self it sheds more lustre upon the everlasting abode of the Blessed 
than the combined beauty and splendor of this gigantic and incom- 
mensurable world of spiritual radiance and glory. 

These are enormous claims, but they rest upon the age-long and 
commonly accepted teaching of ecclesiastical writers; in fact, they 
are but the natural outcome of the principle so authoritatively laid 
down by the prince of all theologians for the guidance of those who 
seek to explore this immense treasure house of grace and holiness. 
“Plena est gratia,” says St. Thomas, “et excedit angelos in plenitu- 
dine gratie” (Exposit. in Salut. Angel.). This was true at the 
moment of the Angel’s visit on the night of the Incarnation, for 
Gabriel styled her “full of grace.” Yet, she went on receiving fresh 
increases of grace, and assuredly never did the stream of grace rush 
into her soul with greater impetuosity than at the supreme moment 
of her precious existence, when, having uttered her fiat mihi, the 
Holy One of God was tabernacled within her womb, His body being 
moulded from her vital substance by the personal power of the 
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Spirit of Holiness who, in that moment, so flooded her whole being 
with light and love and grace that it was all that flesh and blood 
could do not utterly to melt away in presence of the eternal furnace 
of charity. 

Who is able to gauge the breadth and depth of this flood of holi- 
ness which went on increasing and swelling until at last it swept the 
blessed soul of this ““Vessel of Gold” into the shoreless, fathomless 
Ocean of Divine Beauty and Holiness? It is a theological principle 
laid down by St. Thomas that, as a soul receives grace and light, it 
becomes thereby capable of yet more grace: “Ipsa anima, quantum 
plus recipit de bonitate divina et lumine gratiz ipsius, tanto capacior 
efficitur ad ‘recipiendum, et ideo, quanto plus tanto plus potest 
recipere” (I. Dist. xvii, Q. ii, art. 4). If Mary was full of grace 
from the instant of her all-holy conception, as we are bound to be- 
lieve, and if she acted at all times up to the full intensity and mo- 
mentum of her grace, the mind reels when it seeks to plumb such 
depths of glory, just as in the physical order it is awed and appalled 
by the thought of the number, size and incredible distance of the 
myriad worlds which modern astronomy discovers in the chill im- 
mensities of stellar space. 

Suarez may be allowed to voice the common opinion of more re- 
cent theologians, for, in the fine phrase of Bossuet, in him we hear 
all the Scholastics: “Avec Suarez on entend toute l’Ecole.” “If,” 
says the Spanish divine (In III, Q. xxviii, a. 4, disp. 18, 4), “we 
conceive the multitude of the graces vouchsafed to all the Saints 
as coalescing into one single, most intense grace (an idea put for- 
ward solely for the sake of making my thought clear), such a grace 
would not equal the grace of the Blessed Virgin.” Needless to say 
that the great modern Doctor of Mary’s glories, St. Alphonsus, 
takes a similar view and calls it the general and safe one, and there 
are those who affirm this to have been true already at the moment of 
Mary’s conception. It cannot be said that such a doctrine, so glo- 
rious both to God and to Mary, has not the support of the prince of 
theologians, for St. Thomas (IV. Dist. xxx, Q. ii, art. 1. sol. 1. c.), 
in his own sober way, says as much as the most fervent or fervid 
preacher might say on any May evening in any Italian church: 
“Whatever belongs to perfection had perforce to be found in the 
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Virgin” (In Virgie debuit apparere omne illud quod perfectionis 
fuit). 

It would seem evident enough that the invocations of the Litany 
of Loreto are a rich mine of theological lore, if we would only take 
trouble to exploit it. Regina Angelorum, Regina Sanctorum 
omnium, are not merely high-sounding titles, expressions of a pious 
emotion or sparks from the fiery imagination of a poet. On the 
contrary, in these encomiums we have sober statements of solid 
facts, precisely because the Church’s prayer must always coincide 
with her dogmatic teaching since that prayer is simply the reaction, 
as it were, of the Church’s mind and heart to the supernatural 
knowledge with which the God of truth has enlightened her. 

We have selected these encomiums by way of illustrating a prin- 
ciple that underlies all liturgical prayer, but in the space allotted to 
us we could do no more than hint at the wealth of meaning and the 
inexhaustible fund of holy thoughts that are hid in Mary’s own 
Litany. No wonder it has long ago become by far the most popular 
manifestation of Catholic piety towards the Queen of Heaven. In 


this Litany we find all that Saints and theologians of every age have 
felt and said about her whom all generations delight in calling 
blessed. 

















THE USE OF PICTURES IN EDUCATION 
By Pau. E. Campset, A.M., Litt.D. 


The proponent of visual aids seeks to convince us of their superi- 
ority with words, words, words. Despite this seeming contradic- 
tion, there are fields of education in which visual aids have become 
almost indispensable. Many problems remain for the student of 
research. Much of the work that has been done is defective in 
scientific procedure and consequently unreliable. The scientific 
technique developed by psychologists and experts in educational 
experimentation has been much honored in the breach. But a fair 
measure of excellent work has been completed in this field. 

Dr. J. J. Weber pleads for careful research work, absolutely re- 
liable, and a detailed description of the technique employed that 
future investigators may not have to retrace the paths of their pre- 
decessors but may build on what the pioneers have accomplished. 
Unfortunately he goes out of his way to slur his educational for- 
bears. In speaking of the need of scientific methods to raise educa- 
tion to the level of a mental or social science, he deprecates per- 
sonal opinion—even of the expert—as a norm, and claims that the 
inadequacy of opinion is illustrated by the absurd deductions of the 
Scholastics during the Middle Ages. In point of fact, the Scho- 
lastics gave or preserved to the world all, or almost all, that it now 
has to boast of culturally. Can we be pardoned for saying that we 
are of the opinion, not supported by any research, that modern 
excessive experimentation has been at times a stumbling block in the 
path of progress? Or is that medieval? 

Much of the research work in visual education and the findings, 
when favorable, came under suspicion because the projects were 
financed by commercial picture interests. It is entirely reasonable 
that a merchant who has something to sell educators should try to 
convince them that his product is indispensable. If the film pro- 
ducer can prove that his wares promote better teaching procedure, 
he does education a real service in the proof thereof. But the hard- 
headed schoolman is skeptical and just a little mistrustful of com- 
mercial representatives who never have anything but the best. 

A wellknown producer of teaching films has employed prominent 
educators to conduct research. The findings are a notable contribu- 
tion in the field of visual instruction in the two subjects they cover, 
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geography and general science. Yet, librarians when asked for a 
comment on the books published by these employed experts, will 
remind one: “Well, you know Dr. —-————— was in the employ of 
the S———— Company when he did his research work.” But there 
is no question that a study such as that conducted by Dr. Weber 
carries conviction. He is very temperate in his claims for the value 
of pictures in general in education; yet, his conclusions are the result 
of a procedure that is strictly scientific. No one can quarrel with 
that. But many a school principal grows impatient with following 
an elaborate procedure to convince himself of something that he 
knows to be true. Principal Emery, writing in The Educational 
Screen (June, 1930), accepts without question the results of several 
scientific surveys, to wit, that “groups of pupils, taught with the aid 
of motion pictures as a teaching device, scored a certain percentage 
higher in certain subjects than other similar groups, covering a 
similar, or as nearly parallel ground as possible, without the aid of 
films.” Apart from scientific study and technical formulas, the 
motion picture has a practical value in enabling the school pupil to 
get a better understanding of certain school subjects, and in enrich- 
ing his background of experience. We may not be able to evaluate 
this in percentage terms or graphs. There are certain reactions of 
the human mind that simply defy measurement. It becomes readily 
evident to the teacher who has had some experience in the use of 
the screen that this device properly employed gives the pupil a richer 
background and a deeper appreciation of life. But he cannot pre- 
sent his conviction in statistical form. 

Any discussion or treatise on pictures in education is inclined to 
veer towards a consideration of the motion picture. This modern 
invention occupies the center of the stage at present, and the moot 
question of its value in visual instruction makes the motion picture 
of crucial interest to educators. But we prefer to postpone treat- 
ment of this modern dynamic in teaching procedure to a future 
time, and treat here specifically of scientific findings in regard to the 
lantern slide and the stereograph. Nor do we by this limitation 
preclude or deny the value of other visual aids whose worth is known 
and whose place is secure—to wit, the map and the chart, the dia- 
gram and the graph, the textbook picture and the classroom pic- 
ture. But it is well to say a word in defense, if possible, of the 
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lantern slide and the stereograph, semi-modern inventions that may 
be forgotten in the greater novelty and the superior attraction of the 
more recent motion picture. 

There are, however, certain general principles that must control 
the use of every visual aid. The material presented to the pupil 
through any medium must have curricular codrdination or articula- 
tion. Desiring to economize, teachers have mistakenly striven to 
apply the same visual material to the children of a given number 
of grades or of the entire school. Even conceding a curricular rela- 
tionship of the subject-matter, a different mode of presentation is 
necessary for children of different grades. With a further purpose 
of supplying needed visual material, administrators have sometimes 
presented feature motion pictures—comedy movies, for instance— 
under the guise of education. The superior attraction made an ad- 
mission price possible, but the program was a sorry mixture of 
entertainment and education. The charging of an admission fee to 
any event that students are obliged to attend, especially during 
school hours, makes the school, parish or public, odious to the people 
that must support it. In some cases the entertainment features with 
an admission charge are continued only long enough to pay for the 
expensive motion picture apparatus. But in other cases school au- 
thorities have continued to use the plan to raise money for various 
school projects. Aside from the economic mistake of competing 
with legitimate theatrical motion picture business, it must be urged 
that school authorities should countenance nothing that abridges the 
time allotted for instruction. A more lamentable result is that the 
entertainment idea is carried over into the classroom. To educate 
and to entertain at the same time is pedagogically unsound. 

Even where the commercial phase is kept in the background, 
pupils are sometimes exposed to the showing of a film for no better 
reason that that the film is available. To distract a geography class 
engrossed in the study of rainy low latitudes with a film depicting 
Eskimo life or the hunting of big game, is at the very least poor 
articulation. The Motion Picture Division of the United States 
Department of Commerce sent recently to school authorities a ques- 
tionnaire in which they asked a number of questions that indicate 
the possible lack of correlation of films and the subject-matter of the 
curriculum. “Does the educational motion picture bring to the 
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student an increased interest in his school work and aid in sustaining 
his interest in the subject studied?’ “Does it lead to a greater desire 
and ability to discuss the subjects?” “Does it give a greater facility 
in correlating the features of lessons with community conditions?” 

The danger of a lack of correlation is, of course, greater in the 
use of motion pictures because of the greater expense and the more 
limited range of subjects that can be provided. Where there is a 
large unit of administration (as for instance, a city or a diocese), it 
may be possible to handle an adequate supply of films that can be 
used as needed by the various schools. But for the small parish or 
district school the expense of equipment and of films makes the 
motion picture almost prohibitive as a visual aid. 

For this reason a discussion of the more feasible lantern slide or 
stereograph must be of interest to the educator. Authorities are 
divided. Some defend the plain photograph, either free or as a 
textbook illustration, as the best static visual aid. Others incline to 
the use of the lantern slide, and yet others are convinced that the 
stereograph is superior alike to the photograph and the slide. If 
we can measure utility by the observation span of pupils tested, the 
slide and the stereograph are both superior to the photograph 
Group interest and the enlargement of the projected image likely 
give stronger appeal to the lantern slide. The stereograph presents 
the third dimension clearly and this draws and holds the attention 
particularly of the child whose sense of relationship is not well de- 
veloped. Other visual distractions are necessarily excluded in view- 
ing the stereograph. This makes concentration easy and increases 
the observation span. The observation norm does not establish an 
appreciable difference between the lantern slide and the stereograph. 
But the ratio of preference among the pupils themselves favors the 
lantern slide. Perhaps interest influenced the pupils’ vote on this 
point. The difference in observation time between the quickest pupil 
and the most deliberate observer forces one to conclude that much 
individual instruction or attention is necessary in the use of visual 
aids. The eyes of two persons trained to observe do not record 
observation with equal celerity. We must expect to find a wide 
difference among children. 

Generally speaking, a real situation rejoices in more educational 
advantages than any picture of such a situation. Correspondingly 
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it would seem that the introduction of perspective and color into a 
picture must add to its effectiveness. The stereograph, when viewed 
through the stereoscope, gives the effect of the third dimension; 
that is, it shows depth or perspective. When we add color to the 
stereograph, we have the nearest approach to the real situation. 
In the tests given by Dr. Weber, there were conflicting results, but 
it was definitely established that perspective in a picture increases the 
observation span. Color seems to effect an additional increase, but 
in such a test it was found difficult to control all the factors. We 
venture to assert that the colored stereograph is an excellent medium 
for teaching very young children. The exact measure of its supe- 
riority remains to be established by some industrious research 
worker. 

The observation span alone does not determine the value of visual 
aids. We need to ask also: What is observed by the observer? 
How much and what things does the pupil see? What is the mean- 
ing to him of what he sees? The study of answers to these ques- 
tions will assist in discriminating among the various visual aids. 
Dr. Weber found that the children tested perceived more from a 
stereograph than they did from a lantern slide. He attributes the 
superiority of the former to the factor of perspective. Oddly 
enough, the ratio of preference favored the lantern slide, two to one. 
Many subjects likely found the stereograph slightly annoying, and 
a group interest would suggest a choice of the lantern slide. The in- 
stinct of gregariousness is very powerful. Perhaps the vote indi- 
cates nothing but present popularity of the screen picture among 
young people. 

It does not surprise us that the stereograph was found superior 
to the plain photograph of the same size as one of the halves of the 
stereograph. After testing groups of grade pupils and college stu- 
dents, Weber inferred that young people generally perceive approxi- 
mately 11% more in a stereograph than in a plain photograph of 
equal size. The preference vote in this case favored the stereograph 
—six to one in case of the grade children and unanimously in the 
case of college students. 

When the stereograph was matched against a photo of four times 
the area of the stereograph half, the stereograph lost its superiority. 
This seems to indicate that the large, well-defined free picture is 
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superior to the textbook illustration. The immaturity and inexpe- 
rience of children demand large, clear pictures that will enable them 
to distinguish and determine relationships. The adult readily reads 
much more into a small, poorly defined picture than the child can. 
For this reason some familiar object introduced into a picture will 
help the imagination of the child in the perception of unfamiliar ob- 
jects and suggest to him correct proportions. Generally speaking, 
the picture image should approximate the actual size of the object. 
Since the stereograph shows a higher percentage of superiority over 
the plain photograph than over the lantern slide, we may safely infer 
that the lantern slide is somewhat more effective than the photograph. 
The enlarged photograph, which we found equal to the stereograph, 
would, therefore, be superior in effectiveness to the lantern slide. 
Perhaps this inference is open to question. But it seems reasonable 
to say that mere enlargement accounts for the superiority of the 
lantern slide. 

What is said above about the relative merits of large free pic- 
tures and textbook pictures must not be interpreted as a denuncia- 
tion of the latter. There is a very definite tendency today to in- 
crease in textbooks of almost every grade subject the space devoted 
to pictures. If these added pictures are good in themselves and well 
correlated with the subject-matter, there is no reason to deplore their 
introduction. They are a distinct asset. 

Language cannot give us essentially new sense perceptions. We 
need actual contacts or realistic representations. The stereograph 
has most of the illusion of static, visual reality. The essential ad- 
vantages of the stereograph make it worthy of a special study. 
Weber found that the use of correlated stereographs during verbal 
instruction effected a 7% increase in learning. As shown by a free- 
recall report based on the verbal lesson, the stereograph hindered 
slightly concentration on the words of the teacher, but when a test 
not limited to the content of the verbal lesson was administered, the 
aided presentation proved vastly superior. A concealed test designed 
to measure the degree of interest aroused resulted in a two to one 
vote in favor of the use of pictures. 

He next studied the value of the lantern slide as a visual aid in 
verbal instruction. Experiments were conducted with groups, and 
not with individual subjects, as in the stereograph experiment. 
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After subjecting the four grade groups to a battery of three tests, 
he found that the summed average gain in learning amounted to 8%. 
This may satisfy the statistician or the individual research worker. 
The classroom teacher may conduct this experiment for his own 
satisfaction. Weber infers from his experiment that lantern slides 
lend themselves more readily to combination with verbal instruction 
than does the stereograph. The latter is of its very nature all- 
absorbing, and tends to distract the mind of the pupil from the 
words of the teacher. While the slide is better for group instruction 
and for the socialized recitation, it seems likely that the stereograph 
will prove superior for individual study. 

Additional inferences drawn from the results of Weber’s study 
suggest a greater value for visual aids with the younger child that 
lacks specific experience, a greater value for the stereograph with 
the duller pupil. The picture provides a vicarious experience for the 
immature and the inexperienced. It supplies the concrete imagery 
needed by dull children incapable of abstract thinking. “It seems,” 
concludes Weber, “that the younger the school child is in expe- 
rience or mental age, the greater is the value of pictures in the learn- 
ing process; and, furthermore, the lower he is in intellectual 
capacity, as indicated by his intelligence quotient, the greater is the 
necessity for the use of visual aids in his instruction.” 

The experienced teacher may grow impatient with a study to ob- 
tain merely confirmation of the daily findings of the classroom. 
Children love pictures. Pictures have a native attraction for very 
young children who have little contact with the world of reality pre- 
sented in the picture. Perhaps the longer observation span of chil- 
dren is due to their inexperience, their unsophistication, but it is 
traceable, as is almost every activity of infancy and childhood, to a 
larger reserve of expendable energy. It is psychologically correct to 
encourage the prolonging of the observation span. Observation is a 
mighty factor in human learning, though participation seems to be 
the shibboleth of the hour. Observation is the fountain head of 
vicarious experience. The longer span is indicative of more mental 
activity, more cerebration, more changes in the nervous structure. 

We must concede the value of perspective as an educational fac- 
tor; for perspective increases the observation span. The stereograph 
owes its worth to its capacity for presenting perspective. It is par- 
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ticularly a stimulant for the duller child, and consequently relieves 
retardation and premature elimination. We feel that color adds 
pleasure and realism to the visual sensation, and, though without 
objective proof, we safely assume its educative value. The stereo- 
graph may not help the adult as it helps the child. The adult has a 
fund of experience from which, as he gazes upon a picture, he can 
draw the illusion of depth. But the child is not acquainted with the 
great variety of objects and their relationships that are familiar to 
every adult of average experience. The child may rightly conclude 
that any two objects that occupy equal areas in the picture are equal 
in size, though we know one to be an elephant and the other a 
beetle. The picture of a garden may need the representation of a 
man to give the child a correct sense of proportion. The good 
teacher never makes the mistake of reading too much rational ad- 
justment into the minds of immature children. 

In eliciting interest the concrete is superior to the abstract, the 
realistic to the symbolic. This principle explains the appeal of the 
picture; it is the concrete, the real. It follows upon this that the 
learner is motivated in his task by the concrete presentation of all 
visual aids. In the world of the ideal the same holds true as taught 
by the old Latin proverb: Verba movent, exempla trahunt. 

Visual aids are necessary as a leaven to learning. They make the 
food of learning palatable. Those who desire for commercial rea- 
sons to convey a message, to teach a lesson to the public, choose the 
method that has been proved best. Advertisers today intersperse 
pictures liberally; over 50% of the space is devoted to pictures and 
the remainder to verbal matter. But the school textbook follows this 
example slowly. Present-day publishers strive to work an artistic 
and effective balance between the text and the pictures, between 
language and photography. 

Pictures supply the elements of the vicarious experience so sadly 
needed by the youth of our land. Time was when the home gave the 
child a rich fund of varied experience that functioned in his daily 
life. The simpler life of a less complex civilization made the task 
of the educator easy. Today the child’s fund of experience is not 
adequate for an understanding of the complexity of modern civiliza- 
tion. The school must supply these experiences, and visual aids are 
essential to the right performance of the task. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE SCRIPTURE FIELD 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 
Palestinian Culture in the Sixth Century 


Who has not wondered, some time or other, as to what may have 
been the life and culture in the cities of Palestine during the century 
immediately preceding the storm that burst upon that fair land from 
the barren wastes of Arabia? It may appear strange at first sight, 
but it seems to be a fact, that Greek civilization found almost its last 
refuge in a country which was destined to be covered for so many 
centuries with the hard, soul-destroying crust of the religion of 
Mohammed. 

Gaza today differs but little from any of the rather sordid cities 
of the Near East, but it was not so in the fifth century and in the 
early decades of the sixth. At that period the ancient city still de- 
served the epithet, assuredly a proud one, of ¢iAdpuovcos which 
flattery had bestowed upon it. In our days the “school” of Gaza 
has perhaps fallen into undeserved oblivion, but time was when it 
had at its head men whose names were famous and who deserve 
to be remembered today. Its leading figure, during the first half 
of the sixth century, was one Procopius, born in 495 and probably 
educated at Alexandria. Under his inspiration both literature and 
art became popular pursuits, but two men above all others came 
under the influence of Procopius—Marcian who became Gaza’s 
bishop and the rhetor Chorikios. Judging from the literary relics 
of Chorikios, it would seem that the chief function of a rhetor was 
the composition of elaborate descriptions of public buildings (such 
as churches, baths and so forth) and the delivery of pompous, 
rather formal panegyrics of public personages and officials. In 
short, his functions were approximately those of England’s poet 
laureate. In compositions of this kind Chorikios was past master. 
His works, which have been recently republished (Teubner, Leip- 
zig), though primarily remarkable for their style, are also full of 
interest for the historian, for, unlike some of his colleagues, our 
rhetor is not content to describe mythological subjects, but in his 
panegyrics he has left us, among other things, a very full descrip- 
tion of Gaza’s greatest glory, the Church of St. Sergius. This de- 
scription forms the greater part of an enconium he pronounced in 
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honor of Bishop Marcian, some time before 536, and throws much 
light upon the flourishing state of religion in that city. Its perusal 
helps us to understand the justifiable pride of the citizens in a build- 
ing to whose adornment all the arts had contributed their share. Be- 
tween 536 and 548 Chorikios pronounced another enconium of 
Bishop of Marcian in which he describes a church in honor of 
St. Stephen. It was assuredly no small achievement on the part of 
the bishop to have restored two basilicas on so magnificent a scale. 
In addition to this, the great bishop likewise restored two sanc- 
tuaries situated in the suburbs which were falling into ruin. A 
learned author in the Revue Biblique has rendered a distinct service 
to the educated public by drawing attention to the writings of one 
who was long deemed a rival of Libanius, but whose chief merit 
it is to give us so fascinating a picture of the religious life of a city 
which was so soon to fall under the blight of a religion that destroys 
but never builds. 


The Location of Emmaus 

The story of the two disciples who, whilst journeying to 
Emmaus, were joined by the risen Lord Himself, is one of the most 
touching of the incidents which St. Luke paints for us with master- 
ly strokes. Small wonder then that Christian piety has long been 
at great pains to identify a spot hallowed by such gracious mem- 
ories. Alas! it has to be owned that we are apparently as far as 
ever from certainty concerning the actual site of the favored village. 
On the strength of a reading which places Emmaus at 160 stadia 
(furlongs according to our Douai version) from Jerusalem—a 
reading not to be found in the best MSS., especially those of the 
West—on the strength also of a certain assonance in the name, 
some would identify the biblical site with Amwas, the Emmaus- 
Nicopolis of the Machabees and subsequently of the Romans. 

Another opinion, and one not lightly to be dismissed, identifies 
Emmaus with the modern village of Abou-Gosh, at the foot of the 
hill of Cariathiarim, so long the resting place of the Ark previous 
to its translation by David into the house of Obededom in Jerusalem. 
Abou-Gosh was once a colony of veterans of the famous tenth 
legion, which distinguished itself so much at the siege of Jerusalem. 
Here the Crusaders erected one of the many churches with which 
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they covered the soil of Palestine. Here also they had a special in- 
centive to their architectural zeal, for there a tradition still lingered 
that this was the true site of Emmaus. At any rate the place has 
this much in its favor, that it lies at the fifteenth kilometer from 
Jerusalem, that is, approximately the sixty stadia of St. Luke. The 
existence of a well, in a crypt under the Crusaders’ church, implies 
the fact of some rural settlement from time immemorial. Amwas 
—that is, the Emmaus at the foot of the Judean hills and at the 
point where the plain of Saron begins to spread out—was at all 
times a fortified place, whereas we are expressly told that on that 
first Easter Sunday afternoon the two disciples were making for a 
village, or a rural settlement, and seeing that they returned to Jeru- 
salem that same day—unless we choose to multiply miracles with- 
out rhyme or reason—they cannot possibly have covered the huge 
distance over very hilly ground that intervenes between Emmaus- 
Nicopolis and the Holy City, as is perfectly plain to anyone who is 
personally acquainted with the country. 

In 1861, through the generosity of Mlle. de Nicolay, the Fran- 
ciscans acquired a property on which were to be seen the ruins of 
another church of the period of the Crusaders. The place is called 
Qoubeibeh today, but at the time of the Latin kingdom it bore the 
name of “Little Mahomeria.” When the site had been surveyed 
and excavations were made, there appeared the ground plan of a 
church practically identical with that of all the Crusaders’ churches 
in the Holy Land. However, within the enclosure of the walls of 
the ancient church there were also found traces of a house, quite 
plain in itself, but which, according to the Franciscan authorities, 
was deemed sufficiently important—by the Frankish builders—to 
make them deviate from the normal plan of the nave so as to in- 
clude it within their structure. The house is said to be Jewish, and 
it is even contended that it was one of many such that stood beside 
the Roman road which passes near by, and that, in fact, it was none 
other than the house into which the disciples compelled the Lord to 
enter that He might partake of their hospitality. It is also claimed 
that the Crusaders’ church was built on the site of an older church, 
the materials of which were used in part by the new architect. It 
would take up far too much space to give an account of the lengthy 
and somewhat acidulous controversy that has raged round Qoubei- 
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beh, a controversy that has been brought to a climax by the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet by Fr. Prosper M. Viaud, O.F.M., and of a 
lengthy article in the Revue Biblique, from the pen of P. Vincent, 
OP. 

The argument for Qoubeibeh, briefly stated, is as follows: At 
Qoubeibeh there is a church, built by the Crusaders, possibly on 
the site of an earlier sanctuary, some stones of which may have 
been used by the later builders. This church enclosed a plain Jew- 
ish dwelling-place, in fact two pillars in the nave were missing, 
which fact seems to show that here the vault rested upon the wall of 
the house. The only reason for enclosing a house within a church 
and for altering the usual lines of the plan, can have been the con- 
viction that this was the house of the two disciples—it being taken 
for granted that the identity of Qoubeibeh-Emmaus has been estab- 
lished. This all-important assumption is, of course, the core of the 
whole controversy. 

In summing up his examination of P. Viaud’s pamphlet the 
Dominican veteran calmly but firmly states that the church does 
indeed date back to the twelfth century—a fact that no one ques- 
tions; as for the house, he simply states that it is quite impossible 
to ascertain whether it is of Christian or Mohammedan origin—in 
any case it is of more recent date than the church. It may indeed 
have served as a very humble Christian oratory; Schick claims to 
have seen traces of an altar, and there is vague talk of a mosaic 
which is said to have been found on the site and removed for safe 
keeping, though no one seems ever to have seen it, so that even 
P. Viaud admits a doubt as to its existence (on peut douter quelle 
ait jamais existé). 

The name Qoubeibeh signifies a “small dome or cupola.” The 
place is first mentioned in 1485, when Francis Suriano was taken 
there on the strength of its being the Emmaus of the Gospel. May- 
be, the Crusaders’ church, like so many others in Palestine, was 
turned into a mosque by the new masters of the land, and in all 
probability the famous “plain Jewish house” is no more than the 
ruins of some miserable vely or shrine of some Mohammedan “holy 
man.” That the place ever bore the name of Emmaus remains un- 
proven; hence we may say with reasonable safety that the church 
was just the parish church of the Latin Christians of the district. 
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The church, with its dependencies, was the property of the Canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre, for, by a charter of the year 1169, Amaury, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, made it over to them: “villam etiam quam 
edificastis ut magnum Mahumeriam et Parvum et Bethsouri et alias 
omnes quas zdificaturi estis ubi Latini habitant cum integritate 
justitiz et juris parochialis.” 

I may add that, though the question of the identity of Emmaus 
remains unsolved (and such seems to be the conclusion to be drawn 
from P. Vincent’s arguments), the fact that the sanctuary at Qou- 
beibeh has been enriched with indulgences and other spiritual favors 
(whilst not by any means implying a confirmation on the part of the 
Roman authorities of claims that must stand or fall by considera- 
tions of a quite different order) shows that ecclesiastical authority 
is willing that the wonderful story of the event that took place on 
the afternoon or evening of the first Easter Sunday should be suit- 
ably commemorated on this spot. From the practical point of view, 
any localization, to within feet or inches, is quite irrelevant. There 
was an Emmaus within sixty stadia from Jerusalem. Qoubeibeh 
is within that radius, and so in Abou-Gosh—but Amwas is not. 


The Perpetual Virginity of Our Lady 

Some time ago Biblica published an article from the pen of F. B. 
Frey, secretary to the Biblical Commission, which by itself would 
make a noteworthy number of this remarkable quarterly. Every- 
body is acquainted with the objections which the adversaries of the 
perpetual virginity of our Blessed Lady have advanced from the 
early times down to our own days. They seek to base them in the 
main upon the famous text of Luke, ii. 7: “and she brought forth 
her first-born son” (peperit filium suum primogenitum). “If he 
is the first-born,” they say, “he is not the only one, he is only the 
first,” according to a well-known jibe of Lucian’s concerning a cer- 
tain philosopher. 

The primitive Church never doubted the perpetual virginity of 
the Mother of God. The first to deny this universally accepted 
truth was Helvidius (circa A.D. 300). At first St. Jerome hesi- 
tated to refute so horrible a blasphemy; he only took up his pen—I 
might say with literal exactness, his cudgels—at the urgent request 
of his friends. Like his followers, Helvidius asserted that one can 
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only call first-born one who has other brothers or sisters, just as 
unigenitus means an only son. St. Jerome replied: “Primogenitus 
est non tantum post quem et alii, sed ante quem nullus” (Pat. Lat., 
XXIII, 192). Moreover, we read that every first-born of man and 
beast was to be offered to the Lord, and Holy Writ takes care to 
define the meaning of first-born: omne quod aperit vulvam. In 
Biblical parlance, therefore, the first-born is one before whom there 
was no other, quite irrespective of the fact whether there were 
others after him. The first-born were to be redeemed within a 
month of their birth (Num., xviii. 16). If he alone could be called 
first-born who has brothers or sisters born after him, we should 
come to the ridiculous conclusion that he need not be redeemed who 
happens to have no brothers. Nothing, therefore, is due to the 
priests until time has shown whether a man is going to have 
brothers, since, unless this happens, he must needs remain unigenitus, 
not primogenitus! <A similar argument is based by St. Jerome on 
Exod., xii. 29: “And it came to pass at midnight the Lord slew 
every first-born in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharao, 
who sat on his throne, unto the first-born of the captive woman 
that was in the prison, and all the first-born of cattle.” If the first- 
born meant only such as had brothers and sisters, it would follow 
that the families in which there was but one child escaped the horror 
of that night. If only-sons were likewise smitten, St. Jerome con- 
cludes, it is not necessary to have no brothers in order to be the 
first-born of one’s parents. 

The meaning of words is determined not alone by etymology but 
by use and custom, which fix the meaning of speech. Granted that 
on grounds of etymology the meaning of first-born might be called 
in question, the Bible has certainly fixed its signification. The first- 
born child need be the only one. Even if he has many brothers and 
sisters, his is a privileged position. Hence, metaphorically, the 
word came to designate one who was the object of special love or 
favor. Thus, Israel is styled God’s first-born because, from among 
all the nations of the earth, he has been made the depository of the 
Law and the promises. Conservative Protestants have remained 
faithful to the traditional Catholic explanation of the text of St. 
Luke. “Primogenitus dicitur non quod Maria postea plures genu- 
erit, sed quod ante hunc nullum peperit,” thus Osiander. Lightfoot 
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says that “the Law, in speaking of the first-born, regarded not 
whether any were born after or no, but only that none were born 
before.” 

However, the bulk of Protestant exegesis is on the side of Hel- 
vidius, not to speak of the rationalists and modernists of our own 
days. In this matter they do not shrink from the most categoric 
affirmations. ‘““The word first-born,” one of them affirms, “nat- 
urally (italics mine) supposes that Mary had other children after 
him.” 

Perhaps the critics would have felt less bold had they known of 
an inscription which has lately come to light and which throws a 
vast amount of light on this question. The inscription is the epitaph 
of a young Jewish woman, and was found in the Jewish cemetery 
of Tell el Yehoudieh, formerly, probably, Leontopolis in Egypt. 
For the full text the reader is referred to Biblica. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the epitaph is Jewish, for no pagan would 
have thought of this: “My tomb hides my body reared in purity, 
but my soul has gone to join the saints.” But that which makes 
the value of the epitaph of supreme value to us is the line in which 
the dead woman describes the cause of her early death: “Amid the 
travail in which I gave birth to my first-born child (xpwroroxov 
texvov) fate brought me to the end of my life.” The date of the 
inscription is given as the second day of the month of Mechir of 
the year 25—that is, the year 25 of the reign of Augustus, for other 
epitaphs speak of the year 35, 40, etc., of the Emperor. The date, 
therefore, is 28 January, 5 B.C., and as the writer of the article 
puts it, it may have been the very year in which, not far from 
Egypt, at Bethlehem, Mary brought forth “her first-born Son.” 

It seems impossible to deny or to whittle down the cogency of 
this text. Not alone in the Gospel, but in the ordinary parlance of 
the time, “first-born” designates one before whom there was no 
other, but by no means does it imply that others followed, for it is 
obvious that Arsinoe, the young mother of our inscription, did not 
bring other children into the world. The article to which I have 
drawn attention deserves careful study and should be kept ready to 
hand by the busy priest who has so often to meet the objection 
made sixteen centuries ago by Helvidius, and now so strikingly re- 
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butted by the epitaph of a youthful Jewish mother who was a con- 
temporary of our Blessed Lady. 


Nonne et Ethnici Hoc Faciunt? 

Charity towards the neighbor—nay, towards our very enemies— 
is a unique and exclusive feature of Christianity. Readers of the 
Breviary are familiar with the words of St. Gregory: “Quia 
Dominus ac Redemptor noster novus homo venit in mundum nova 
preecepta dedit mundo.” The new law is promulgated in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt., v. 47): “If you salute your brethren only, 
what do you more? do not also the heathens this?” To salute 
(aendtecga:) here means a showing of goodwill which, if con- 
fined to friends, is nothing more than what is done by those who do 
not know the true God. In a striking article in Verbum Domini we 
find a remarkable catena of texts from Greek and Latin poets and 
philosophers which throw a lurid light upon the attitude of the best 
of them towards the neighbor. It is utterly impossible to unaided 
human nature to realize that we may have duties towards the neigh- 
bor, especially towards enemies, other than retaliation. Nor is it 
merely “the small fry” that is utterly incapable of anything even 
remotely resembling the charity practised even by very imperfect 
followers of Christ; the leaders of thought are just as unable to 
rise superior to blind instinct in this respect. Thus Aristotle, whom 
St. Thomas invariably calls “the philosopher” as being the best of 
them all, categorically affirms that it is praiseworthy to take ven- 
geance on those who have injured us. The highest peak attained by 
Greek thought was the merely negative attitude commended by Soc- 
rates, not te return evil for evil, and Cicero declares that he is a 
good man who “does good to as many as he can and injures no 
one unless he is himself injured” (De off., III, 19). What a con- 
trast to such ethics is the simple statement of the gospel: “Ego 
autem dico vobis: diligite inimicos vestros et benefacite his qui 
oderunt vos.” Herein is found the singular excellency of the re- 
ligion of Christ, for, as Tertullian said long ago, all men can love 
their friends, Christians alone can also love their enemies (amicos 
diligere omnium est, inimicos autem solorum christianorum).* 


*Verbum Domini, published by the Pontif. Bibl. Institute, Rome. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Does the Church Supply Jurisdiction for Witnessing 
of Marriages? 


Question: In the issue of THe Homiretic AND PastoraL Review for 
September, 1931, page 1315, you have solved the case “Delegation for Assist- 
ance at Marriage” thus: “The marriage celebrated by the visiting priest is 
not valid on account of lack of necessary delegation.” 

Does not Canon 209 supply the necessary jurisdiction in this case and 
make the marriage in question valid? Vermeersch, in his “Epitome” (I, 
n.274; II, n.392), seems to say that Canon 209 can be applied to matrimonial 
cases like the one in question. SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Canon concerning supplying of jurisdiction by law 
states: “In common error, or in a positive and probable doubt of 
either law or fact, the Church supplies jurisdiction for both the ex- 
ternal and the internal forum.” Much has been written by canonists 
and moralists on “common error,” but nobody can tell with certainty 
what the Church meant by that term. How many people must be 
in error? Must the priest be known to them as a priest, or does it 
suffice that he appears in the garb of a priest? Does the supplying 
of jurisdiction extend also to acts which are not strictly speaking 
acts of jurisdiction but depend on some other sort of power or 
authority, like the witnessing of marriages? Does “common error” 
mean a bona fide judgment or opinion formed by the people for 
good reasons, or does it mean that they take it for granted that the 
priest has authority because he seems to be a priest and acts as 
though he had authority? In other words, does it mean an erro- 
neous judgment based on some semblance of reason, or is complete 
ignorance and silent submission to the pretended authority suffi 
cient ? 

If one stresses and stretches “common error” to its breaking 
point, a priest who is not very zealous in the observance of laws 
and regulations may easily satisfy himself that he may step into 
any church in any diocese to hear confessions or exercise other acts 
of the ministry for which authorization should have been obtained 
because the Church supplies jurisdiction. One may say that his 
action is illicit, but that Canon 209 saves the validity of the acts. 
There is reason to doubt that the Church supplies jurisdiction in 
that manner, for it is open to too much abuse. Vermeersch-Creusen 
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and other canonists explain “common error” in the sense that it 
suffices to have such circumstances which would lead many people 
into error concerning the jurisdiction of the priest, though actually 
only a few at the time are acting on the error, as when people come 
to confession to a priest who has no jurisdiction. Those authors 
do, of course, say that the priest who knows that he has no juris- 
diction is not to exercise it unless there is grave necessity on the 
part of the penitents or grave harm coming to the priest if he ab- 
stains from acting. The reason they give is that the Church does 
not allow the priest to exercise authority which has not been properly 
given to him, and she only supplies jurisdiction in order that the 
people who act in good faith may not be deceived. In the absence 
of an official declaration of the Church on “common error” this 
opinion is sufficiently probable to act upon, at least from external 
authority ; their argument is not convincing. 

As to the other question, whether authority to witness marriages 
—which is not, strictly speaking, an exercise of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction—is supplied by the Church in common error, the opinions 
of canonists are divided. WVermeersch-Creusen speak of a parochus 
putativus (i.e., one who by common error is considered pastor of 
the parish where the marriage takes place), and they, with other 
canonists, are of the opinion that the Church supplies authority. 
There seems to be no difficulty about this opinion when there is 
question of a putative pastor; in such a case the parochial jurisdic- 
tion is supplied by the Church because of “common error.” The 
question is whether authority to witness marriages is supplied by 
the Church when any priest other than the pastor or reputed pastor 
assists without proper authorization. When one examines the Dec- 
larations of the Holy See concerning delegation and the minute 
directions how to give it so as to make sure of the validity of the 
assistance at marriage, it does not seem likely that the Church in- 
tends to supply authority for reason of common error. Besides, in 
many cases there would be no foundation for a common error; it 
would be ignorance plain and simple on the part of a few people. 
The difference between ignorance and common error is well ex- 
plained in the dissertation of Father Raymond Kearney (Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., 1929), and the various 
opinions of canonists are studied and valued with great care. 
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We conclude with the remark that the notion of common error 
should not be unduly extended to what is neither error nor common 
or universal persuasion. The reason why many people in a town or 
parish erroneously think that a priest has jurisdiction must be public 
or commonly known; otherwise it is impossible to understand how 
a large number of people of a certain town or parish could come to 
the erroneous judgment called common error. The term “common 
error” is not new in Canon Law; it was for centuries known to 
canonists as one of the requirements, together with the color of title, 
for the supplying of jurisdiction by the Church. The Code of 
Canon Law dropped the color of title, but retained common error 
in the matter of supplied jurisdiction. If then we desire to know 
what the term “common error” means in Canon Law, we must 
necessarily go back to the interpretation of that term in the old law 
from which it has been taken by the Code. We believe that the con- 
cept of the term as explained in our concluding paragraph expresses 
the idea of the canonists of the pre-Code Law, and is in harmony 
with the true sense of the term, “common error.” Not all contro- 
versy is removed, for one may ask how many persons in a town or 
parish must know of the erroneous reason which makes people think 
that a priest has jurisdiction. The old canonists say that there 
should be many, and that in a relative sense—many or a large num- 
ber compared to the size of a parish. If it is doubtful whether the 
error is sufficiently widespread to call it a common error, one may 
safely consider it common error and act accordingly. 


Lies and Misrepresentations to Insurer by Applicant for 
Life Insurance 
Question: If an applicant for insurance (¢.g., in a Catholic Benevolent 
Association) should be past the age limit set for membership by the rules 
of the Association and the applicant makes himself two or three years 
younger so as to come within the age limit, is the contract void in conscience 
and is the insured bound to drop out even after having paid for many years 
the highest premium? Or may the insured continue the insurance, and per- 
mit the paying of the premium by the Association to the beneficiary that has 
been appointed to receive the same at the death of the insured? 
INQUIRER. 





Answer: This question at times confronts the priest in the con- 
fessional. In the world round about us every manner of injustice 
is practised with apparently no scruple or regret, because God’s 
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laws count for nothing with millions of our people, and a country 
that is considered Christian has more fallen away than actual Chris- 
tians, and even many of the members of our own Church are such in 
name only—not in actual belief and practice of the principles of our 
faith. To the vast majority, therefore, the principles of God’s law 
on justice and right have no appeal in conscience; the majority at 
most accept the laws of the country as something inevitable and 
abide by them to avoid trouble for themselves. The proper spirit 
for entering into any lawful contract or agreement is justice and 
fairness between the contracting parties, not merely the idea that, so 
long as the law does not make trouble, everything is right, fair or 
foul. 

In the matter of the insurance contract, the conditions under 
which the company offers the contract should be met by the appli- 
cant; if he does not like the conditions or cannot meet them, he 
should abstain from making the contract. Though the company 
puts many conditions under pain of invalidity into the contract, 
one can see from actual experience that the company wants to be 
on the safe side in case it sees the need of urging the nullity of the 
contract. Ordinarily the insurance companies do not bother with 
minor inaccuracies in the statements of the applicant. A conscien- 
tious Christian should not tell a lie to gain by it and possibly wrong 
the insurance company. The general rule which moralists give for 
judging whether the contract is void, even before the company has 
used its right to void it, distinguishes between those conditions 
which would have made the insurer refuse altogether to insure the 
applicant and those that would have moved the insurer, not to re- 
fuse the contract, but merely demand a higher premium. As to the 
age limit, if the applicant is just slightly over the age and deceives 
the insurer by a few years, and then actually lives a long while and 
pays a high premium, as in the case proposed, we would not con- 
sider the deception so serious as to void the contract before any 
action is taken by the insurance company, for the fault is not pro- 
portionate to the great loss entailed in forfeiting the entire insur- 
ance. In fact, this particular person had for many years paid the 
highest premium and has actually done no damage to the insurer. 
In some cases part restitution should be made by the insurer because 
of the higher premium that should have been paid and of which the 
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company was defrauded by the wrong statements. Many complica- 
tions are possible, and each case should be decided on its merits. 


Sign of the Cross at End of Mass.—Color of Tabernacle Veil in 
Requiem Masses at Altar of the Blessed Sacrament 


Question: (1) Is it a violation of the rubrics to make the sign of the cross 
when finishing the prayers in the vernacular at the foot of the altar after 
Low Mass? 

(2) Is it permissible to have the tabernacle curtain in the color of the day 
instead of violet when the Missa votiva privata et quotidiana de Requie sine 
cantu, or Requiem on the third, seventh, thirtieth and anniversary day is 
celebrated ? SACERDOS. 


Answer: There is no special rubric against the practice, but the 
general rule is that no private prayers should be added to liturgical 
prayers. However, the Holy See permits the addition of prayers 
indulgenced for the faithful departed (cfr. Wuest, “Matters Liturgi- 
cal,” n.188), and the invocation “In the name of the Father, etc.” 
with the sign of the Cross is indulgenced (cfr. “Raccolta,” n.8) ; 
wherefore, there seems to be no reason to object to its addition. 

It is optional to have a white tabernacle curtain or veil, or to 
change it to the color of the day. For Funeral Masses and Masses 
on All Souls’ Day a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
demands a purple tabernacle veil (Decreta Authentica, n.3562). 
For other Requiem Masses one need not use purple but keep either 
white or the color of the day. 


Jurisdiction for Confessions of Regulars 


Question: On page 21 of the “Pastoral Companion” (Second Edition, 
1930, Franciscan Herold Press, Chicago) there is the statement: “In the 
absence of a suitable companion (approved confessor) of their own Order, 
who is willing to hear their confessions, regulars when outside their mon- 
astery can confess to any other priest whether regular or secular, even 
though not approved by the bishop (Comp. Privileg. Regularium, p. 1134).” 

Just what do those underlined words mean? Is it possible that a priest 
who does not have the faculties of the diocese may hear the confessions of 
regulars? CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: The jurisdiction for hearing the confessions of regulars 
is given by the proper regular prelate to priests of the Order and to 
other priests, religious or secular, to whom the regular prelate wants 
to give the faculty to hear the confessions of his subjects. There is 
an ancient concession to regulars to make their confession to any 
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priest when travelling, and the priest thus chosen is given faculty by 
the regular prelate to hear the confession of his subject. The “Pas- 
toral Companion” quotes that privilege from the “Compendium 
Privilegiorum Regularium,” and the quotation is correct. Whether 
actually the members of a certain Order have permission when 
travelling to choose as confessor any priest, though he be not ap- 
proved by his Ordinary for the hearing of confessions, depends on 
the particular regulations of each Order. The concession or privi- 
lege was not given absolutely to the subjects of Religious Orders, 
but was given primarily to the regular prelates and they may limit 
that concession for their subjects as they see fit. In the Order of 
Friars Minor the privilege is limited by the General Constitutions 
of the Order (cfr. n. 349), where it is stated that when the religious 
is outside the monastery for any reason he may confess to any 
approved priest, approved for the hearing of confessions either by 
the local Ordinary or, if he be a regular, by his own Superior. Prob- 
ably other Religious Orders have regulations modifying the ancient 
concession to regulars, similar to those of the Order of Friars 
Minor. There is some reason to doubt that the old privilege is still 
in force, for the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Religious of 
August 5, 1913 (Acta Ap. Sedis, V, 431), grants to all confessors 
approved by the local Ordinaries faculty to hear the confessions of 
religious men of any Order, Congregation or Institute and absolve 
them from sins, even those reserved in the religious organization, 
and the confessor need not inquire whether the religious have per- 
mission from their Superiors to go to confession to the priest who 
has the faculties of the diocese. All contrary privileges of regulars 
are revoked. That Decree practically supersedes and supplants the 
ancient privilege. Canon 519 of the Code confirmed that Decree. 
Nevertheless, there are circumstances under which the old conces- 
sion (even as limited by, ¢.g., the Constitutions of the Friars Minor) 
affords an opportunity to receive absolution where otherwise there 
would be no chance. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Rev. Editors: 


We rarely hear from the pulpit exhortations to Daily Communion. 
If you printed the enclosed card in your magazine, with a direct appeal 
suggesting to the clergy the need of preaching Daily Communion, it 
might accomplish a great amount of good. SACERDOS. 


The Graces and Merits of Which You Deprive Yourself 
By Omitting One Communion 

“We cannot calculate the effect of one communion less in the life of 
a Christian,” says Lacordaire. By voluntarily omitting one Holy Com- 
munion, you incur the loss of an inestimable number of graces. 

(1) You deprive yourself of the visit of Jesus Himself, of the 
honor and graces that would be bestowed on your soul by His coming 
with.all His perfections, human and divine ; of that intimate union with 
Our Lord which He desires to effect by Holy Communion. 


(2) You deprive yourself of an increase of sanctifying grace, which 
renders the soul more holy and pleasing to God, and of the strength of 
its special preservation. 


(3) You deprive yourself of a powerful remedy which would 
weaken your evil inclinations, put the evil spirits to flight, and 
strengthen you against relapse into sin. “We receive this daily bread 
as a remedy for our weaknesses,” says St. Ambrose. 

(4) You deprive yourself of an excellent preparation for the hour 
of death; one who receives Our Lord worthily as Viaticum is, as it 
were, also prepared to meet Him as judge. 


(5) You likewise deprive your body of healing and sanctifying 
effects, as every Communion blunts the sting of the flesh, enfeebles 
the passion of covetousness, and produces holy images in the mind 
(St. Alphonsus Liguori). 

(6) You deprive yourself of the opportunity and merit of assisting 
the souls in purgatory in a most efficacious manner, by offering Holy 
Communion for them and imploring assistance for them during your 
Thanksgiving, the precious time of grace. 

(7) St. Bernard desired his religious to attribute to this life-giving 
Sacrament every victory they gained over their faults, every advance 
they made in virtue, and remarked that it is from the Holy Eucharist 
that we may joyfully draw the waters of grace from the Saviour’s 
fountains. 

(8) In the Papal Decree on Daily Communion, we find these words: 
“Whereas, in the Lord’s Prayer, we are bidden to ask for our daily 
bread, the Holy Fathers of the Church teach that by these words must 
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be understood not so much that material bread which is the support 
of the body as the Eucharistic bread which ought to be our daily food.” 

(9) You deprive yourself of the opportunity and of the merit of 
assisting at Mass, as Holy Communion is usually received during the 
Holy Sacrifice or immediately afterwards. The spiritual treasures lost 
by neglecting to assist at the Sacrifice of the Mass can never be ex- 
pressed by human words. 

(10) “Cry aloud that the whole world may hear, that I hunger, I 
thirst, I die of longing to be received by men” (Words of Jesus to 
Benigna Consolata). 





CASUS MORALIS 


The Natural Bond of Marriage 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case.—Rusticus, newly appointed pastor of a fair-sized urban 
parish, undertakes the census of his charge. He finds among other 
fallen-away Catholics of his flock one James, who is willing to return 
to his duties, but is married civilly to a divorcée. This lady, Bertha, 
is of the Presbyterian persuasion, was baptized in that sect, but is 
indifferent both to its tenets and practices. In 1920 she contracted mar- 
riage with Titus, an infidel, and after one unhappy year of domestic 
life they agreed to separate; Bertha simply did not contest the divorce 
proceedings. In 1922 she met James, already a careless Catholic, who 
made no difficulty about appearing with her before a justice of the 
peace. They have several children by this marriage. Rusticus gains 
the good will of James so far as to prevail on him to have these chil- 
dren baptized after their enrollment in the parochial school. Bertha 
has no objections to this. As time goes on, her interest is aroused in 
the Catholic training given the children, and she even expresses the 
wish to the priest that she herself might be instructed in the Faith. 
Rusticus informs her that for the present her living with James stands 
in the way; still, he will see if it be possible to obtain a revalidation of 
their union. But knowing that her first marriage was valid, he does not 
press the matter, since he sees no grounds on which he may proceed, 
What is to be thought of this attitude of mind in Rusticus? 


Solution.—I. On the face of it, a marriage contracted between a 
baptized Presbyterian and an infidel in 1920 enjoys the presumption 
of validity, since neither party is bound to the Catholic form of 
marriage after 1908, while the impediment of disparity of worship 
that formerly might have been present was abolished by the Code in 
1918. But on the other hand, even granting the validity of the 
Presbyterian baptism, the union is at most a natural bond of mar- 
riage. The dispute of theologians on this point was settled, prac- 
tically at least, by the Decision rendered in the well-known Helena 
Case on November 5, 1924, in which the Holy Office asked and 
obtained from the Holy Father the dissolution of the natural bond 
of a marriage between an Anglican and an infidel in favor of the 
faith after the conversion of the infidel party. Certainly then Rusti- 
cus could make application to the Holy Office for a like favor in the 
event Bertha was received into the Church with conditional re- 
baptism. 
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II. But it seems that Rusticus need not go so high, but may ob- 
tain the same favor from his own Ordinary. The marriage be- 
tween Bertha and Titus gave rise at most to a natural bond, and in 
view of grave doubts, at least, that may be raised concerning the 
validity of Presbyterian baptism, it is presumptively probable that 
the marriage in question is a marriage between two infidels and 
hence falls within the scope of the Pauline Privilege. Canon 1127 
of the Code states that “in doubt, the privilege of the Faith enjoys 
the favor of law.” In other words, when doubt arises as to appli- 
cability of the Pauline Privilege, one is to proceed just as if all 
conditions for its application were present. Rusticus then may quite 
properly begin the instruction of Bertha, and after her conditional 
rebaptism have her former partner, Titus, interpellated on the usual 
points. 

III. Yet, this interpellation may be unnecessary. For in the in- 
struction and questioning of Bertha it may be revealed that there are 
grave doubts as to the validity of her marriage with Titus on the 
grounds of limited consent; for so many marriages among non- 
Catholics in recent years are entered upon under condition of future 
divorce or with an agreement to practise birth-control. If such a 
doubt be solidly established, Rusticus should apply to the Ordinary 
for a declaration of nullity, and ad cautelam, the application of the 
Pauline Privilege. In this case the Ordinary may dispense from the 
interpellations, as is provided in Canon 15: “In doubt of fact about 
even invalidating laws, the Ordinary may dispense from them, pro- 
vided it be a matter of laws in which the Roman Pontiff is accus- 
tomed to dispense.” But even though the first marriage of Bertha 
seems certainly valid, the Ordinary may still dispense from the inter- 
pellations for grave reasons; these might be their manifest useless- 
ness or the personal danger to Bertha which would arise where Titus 
has contracted a second marriage, since interpellations would expose 
her to a suit for alienation of affection from his present consort; 
or where it is simply impossible to locate Titus despite long and 
careful search. For any of these reasons the Ordinary may exercise 
the power granted him in Canon 81, “to dispense from the general 
laws of the Church in a particular case, where recourse to the Holy 
See is difficult and there is danger of serious harm in delay, and it 
is a dispensation which is usually granted by the Holy See.” Now, 
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in these cases of the revalidation of a marriage, it is almost impos- 
sible to persuade the parties to separate for the time necessary to 
obtain an answer from Rome, and not at all probable they will keep 
from sin if they remain together. Any lengthy mode of procedure 
not only will result in continued sinful relations between the parties, 
but may easily destroy the good dispositions of Bertha, keep James 
out of the Church indefinitely, and further imperil the Catholic edu- 
cation of the children. There remains, of course, the possibility that 
the Ordinary of Rusticus may refuse to exercise his powers; then 
Rusticus should refer the case to the Apostolic Delegate or the Holy 
Office. 

IV. Let us add further that there would be no essential difference 
in the foregoing solution if in the case Titus were the baptized non- 
Catholic and Bertha the infidel who is converted to the Catholic 
faith. The Helena Case cited shows this, as well as the oft-repeated 
declarations of the Holy See to the effect that the Pauline Privilege 
in some instances amounts to a dissolution of the bond of a ratified 
marriage, not consummated after the baptism of both parties. 
Again, even were it a case of a marriage to be contracted and not of 
revalidation, grave reasons, such as the need of preventing an in- 
valid marriage before a minister or civil magistrate, etc., might 
suffice to justify the Ordinary’s lawful and valid use of the powers 
granted him by Canon 81; and certainly were the former marriage 
open to serious doubt of validity, he might proceed against it in the 
manner described above in virtue of Canon 15. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Foundation of New Ecclesiastical Province of 
the Antiochian Rite 

Archbishop Mar Ivanios and Bishop Mar Theophilos with a num- 
ber of priests and people of the Orthodox Antiochian Rite in the 
district of Malabar, British India, having returned to the Catholic 
Church, the Holy See has established the ecclesiastical province of 
the Antiochian Rite in the district of Malabar. The archiepiscopal 
see is to be located in the city of Trivandrum, and the suffragan 
bishopric is to be established in the city of Tiruvallur (Apostolic 
Constitution, June 11, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 289). 


Maryknoll Society for Foreign Missions Gets 
New Prefecture Apostolic 


The Vicariate Apostolic of Mukden in charge of the Society for 
“Foreign Missions of Paris, France, is to be divided, and the eastern 
district where the Fathers of the Maryknoll Society have been work- 
ing for some time is to be made a separate prefecture Apostolic with 
its seat at the city of Fushun. The new prefecture is to be in charge 
of the Maryknoll Society for Foreign Missions (Letters Apostolic, 
February 4, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 296). 


Declarations of the Committee for the Auihentic 
Interpretation of the Code 


(1) Concerning Collegiate Tribunals—The question was asked 
whether the Officialis or ordinary judge of the diocesan curia who 
has been appointed ordinary judge of the diocesan court without any 
restrictions as to the kind of cases, according to Canon 1573, §§1-2, 
can constitute a collegiate tribunal by calling in turn the synodal 
judges who have been appointed according to Canon 1574, §1. The 
answer is that the Offictalis may call them unless the bishop has de- 
creed otherwise in individual cases. 

Note: Canon 1574, §1, prescribes that the bishop of the diocese 
appoint a number of priests, not more than twelve, who by dele- 
gated authority from the bishop shall have part in the trial of cases. 
If they are appointed in a diocesan synod, they are called synodal 
judges, if outside the synod, pro-synodal judges. In many mar- 
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riage cases and also in some other trials the law demands that three 
or five judges sit in the case. It was not clear from the law of the 
Code whether the bishop had in each case to appoint the men who 
were to sit as associate judges or whether the judge of the diocese 
could choose the associate judges from among the synodal judges. 
The present declaration affirms the right of the diocesan judge to 
choose the associate judges but reserves to the bishop the right to 
appoint others in individual cases. 

(2) Concerning the Judgment on the Martyrdom of Servants of 
God.—Does the rule of Canon 2101 extend also to the discussion 
of the martyrdom of the Servants of God? Answer: No. 


Note: The rule of Canon 2101 states that in beatification cases 
the discussion and judgment on the Apostolic process concerning the 
heroic degree of the practice of the theological and cardinal virtues 
is not to begin until fifty years from the death of the Servant of 
God have elapsed. It was not stated in the Code whether that length 
of time has to elapse in case the beatification cause is tried under 
the plea of martyrdom. The decision of the Committee rules that 
one need not wait for the fifty years to elapse. 


Pontifical Appointments 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Edward Flanagan (Diocese of Bathurst), 
Patrick Joseph Healy, John Edward Hahn (Diocese of Lincoln), 
John Toomey, Arnold Boeding, John Charles Stuart, John Hanley, 
John M. Wolfe (Archdiocese of Dubuque), Charles Francis Con- 
ley, Magnus A. Schumacher (Diocese of Rockford), William 
O’Meara, John M. Brady, Francis Grabig and Anthony C. Helm- 
brecht (Diocese of Sioux Falls). 

The Commenda of the Order of St. Gregory the Great has been 
conferred on Mr. George Herman Deery (Diocese of Detroit), the 
Knighthood of the Order of St. Gregory the Great on Mr. Patrick 
Shea (Archdiocese of Winnipeg). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of Becember 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


On Seeking the Immortal 
By Hucu F. Biunt, LL.D. 
“And Jesus said to them: ... The dead rise again” (Matt., xi. 4, 5). 
SYNOPSIS: I. The world ts mortal. 
IT, Our souls are immorial. 
III, We should devote ourselves not to mortal things, but immortal. 

A short time ago we witnessed an unforgettable thing, a thing 
which we who are living shall never witness here again. It was 
the total eclipse of the sun. How well were fulfilled the words of 
the Gospel: “Signs in the sun and in the moon and in the stars’’! 
The sun disappeared behind the passing of the moon. The blessed- 
ness of light went from us. How little we think of that boon of 
light which is our daily gift from God! The earth became chilled 
beneath the shadow; a queer half-light fell upon us, filling us with 
its awe; a stillness that could be felt reigned everywhere; the sun 
was totally hidden save where its glorious corona sent forth its mes- 
sage to assure us that the end was not yet. A moment of eclipse, 
and then the moon sailed on again in its course, the darkness was 
dispelled, the light became fuller and fuller, and we heard as it were 
the echo of the words of creation: “Let there be light!” Our awe 
slipped from us. We drew a sigh of relief. We went again about 
our tasks, our pleasures, as if nothing had happened. The world 
was safe again. The signs in the sun and in the moon and in the 
stars had been just another great spectacle, just a colossal moving- 
picture show to provide us a special amusement. 

But to us with faith, to us who have listened to the word of God, 
it was far more than that. It was a memory of Christ speaking, an 
echo of His words, His prophecy about the end of the world, a 
prophecy of what is certain to happen some day. 


Science Knows Much, Yet Knows Little About These Things 
No intelligent man will sneer at science. Science has learned 
much. All honor to the men who have sought the truth, who have 
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sacrificed their ease, their lives even, to find the secret of the mate- 
rial universe. Science has mapped the sky, it has peered into the 
very stars; it has found the velocity of light; it has counted the 
stars, thirty billions of them; it has measured the giant star Antares, 
four hundred million miles in diameter; it tells us that we are look- 
ing at the stars, not as they are now, but as they were a hundred 
or a thousand or a million years ago, so long has it taken their light 
to reach us. Science has thrilled us with its computations, so that 
the very figures, ungraspable, make us stand in awe, with bowed 
heads before the very majesty of God’s handiwork. But science, or 
rather pseudo-science, sometimes goes astray. The science that 
seeks to get along without God magnifies itself in its pride, is puffed 
up with its own conceit. It laughs at the idea of the possible de- 
struction of the world. It deifies the atom and the electron, and pre- 
sumes to chart the future eternally. “No,” says this kind of science, 
“the world will never end, it will go on forever; matter is eternal, 
it had no beginning and will have no end, and there is nothing else 
in the universe but matter!’ 

With such scientists who assume everything, who refuse to grant 
anything beyond their own limited experience, we can have no 
patience. They do not even follow their own vaunted theory of 
common sense. For it is very evident that matter of itself has all 
the germs of destruction, of change. All about us we see the evi- 
dences of the failing of material things. The very sun in the 
heavens we know to be losing its light and its heat—hardly a per- 
ceptible change to us, it is true, but nevertheless measurable. But 
we know it is going on; change, change, destruction everywhere. 


No Scientist Can Say How Long the Universe Will Endure 

One of the world’s greatest scientists recently propounded his 
theory that the universe is like a great balloon that is being always in- 
flated ; that consequently the galaxies of stars are fast receding from 
one another, and that one day this balloon will burst and destruction 
ensue. But there are scientists, too, who, while admitting that in the 
nature of things the world must one day cease to be, undertake 
nevertheless to measure the time of its endurance. They tell us how 
many billions of years the sun is going to last, and conclude that 
there is no danger of our earth being destroyed for countless ages to 
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come. As if they knew! As if any one could guess! Perhaps the 
world will last for a billion years to come; and again, perhaps it will 
be destroyed today. We do not know. All we can say is that the 
world will go on, if nothing happens. If! 

But the one thing certain is that there is to be an end to the world 
as we know it. “Heaven and earth shall pass away,” says Our 
Lord. And St. Peter says: “But the day of the Lord shall come as 
a thief, in which the heavens shall pass away with great violence, 
and the elements shall be melted with heat, and the earth and the 
works which are in it, shall be burnt up” (II Peter, iii. 10). Yes, 
the world is mortal. One day it will cease to be. It will not be 
annihilated, but there will be a new heaven and a new earth. As St. 
Peter again says: “But we look for new heavens and a new earth 
according to His promises, in which justice dwelleth” (II Peter, 


iii, 13). 


But the World Ends for Us When We Die 

The chances are that we in the flesh shall never see the end of the 
world. These bodies of ours will lie in the grave and moulder and 
turn into dust and disappear completely, while the earth will con- 
tinue to roll on; the sun will still rule the heavens, and countless 
generations succeed us while our own name, our very civilization, is 
forgotten. That fact, however, can make little difference to us. 
Essentially it makes no difference whether the world is destroyed or 
whether we are destroyed. The day comes, very soon perhaps, when 
we cease to be of the world. When we are lying in our graves, the 
world ceases for us, the world has ended. Whether the world leaves 
us or we leave the world, it is the same thing. We have gone from 
it to another sphere. 

But again, that makes little difference. Though our body may 
die, though the world may end and stars and earth and sun be re- 
duced even to the nothingness from which all things came by the hand 
of God, we go on forever and forever. We know so little about 
time ; we know less about eternity. But this we do know: that there 
was a time when we did not exist, but once created by God we shall 
never cease to be, whether for our good or ill. “The dead rise 
again.” 

It is an inspiring thought, or a terrifying one, that through all 
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eternity we shall continue to exist and shall be conscious of the 
existence. The world will have folded up. The majestic, almost 
illimitable heavenly bodies will have disappeared, yet we shall re- 
main. As we look back to the early days of man, to the tombs of 
the Pharaohs, to the Garden of Eden even, we think what a long 
time it is. How generation has succeeded generation, and we are 
here. But that past time is but a moment. The world will be de- 
stroyed; but a million years after that we shall still exist; again, a 
billion years, and we shall still exist; still again a trillion years, and 
we shall still exist. There is no time to be marked. It is eternity. 
And forever and forever we shall go on, always alive, always con- 
scious, always happy or always miserable. Yes, as conscious as I 
am now, so shall I ever be. I have begun to exist and I shall never 
cease to exist. The world is mortal, but my soul is immortal. 


Why, Then, Serve the Mortal Instead of the Immortal? 

The whole thing is a comparison of time and eternity. Time is 
short, eternity is long. Say, for instance, that time is one day, and 
that eternity is a billion years. In that juxtaposition how insignifi- 
cant is time and everything included in it! Say that time is one 
cent, and eternity a billion dollars, would you choose the cent or the 
billion? It is as if God said to me: “I want you to serve Me for 
one day, and if you do, I will give you happiness for a billion years.” 
I would be such a fool if I did not elect to serve Him for that one 
day, no matter how hard the task. I should forget everything and 
set my mind upon that one thing to make sure that there was no 
possibility of my losing the promised reward. But one day or one 
hundred years, the difference in proportion is negligible when com- 
pared with eternity. One day or a thousand or a million or a billion 
years, it is all the same. It is life, it is one grain of sand against the 
countless grains of sand on all the shores of all the seas. Life is 
short compared with eternity; the proportion of one to a hundred 
billion may suggest—although it cannot express—the difference. 

What a fool, then, a man is to devote himself to the mortal things 
that last but a moment, and to run the risk of sacrificing the things 
that are immortal, that will endure forever. ‘‘Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but My words shall not pass away.” Better to 
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sacrifice the things of this world than run the risk of losing one’s 
own soul; better to live in eternity than in time. 

But we are already in eternity. We are fixing our eternal lot. 
We are getting ready for it. As soon as this flesh, this world, drops 
away from us, our eternity is fixed. Once the eyes of our soul are 
released and we look into the eyes of God, we shall know our destiny. 
We are fast approaching that moment. God is advancing to us and 
we are advancing to Him. It is not only His advent to us, but our 
advent to Him. He comes to us as the Prince of Light. How is it 
with us now? Are we making our advent to Him swathed in the 
gloom of the Prince of Darkness? How would we fare at this very 
moment if our own mortal world ended and we stood face to face 
with Him? It is for us to decide. 

To come back to the eclipse. The earth without the sun is an 
abode of darkness. The soul without the Light of God is also an 
abode of darkness. “The dead rise again.” We may rise to the 
light, we may rise to the darkness—to mortality or to immortality. 
Again, it is for us to decide. But during these Advent days let our 
hope be set with St. Peter, looking “for new heavens and a new 
earth according to His promises.” 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Preparation for Christmas 
By James MacLoucu 1, B.A., B.D. 
“Make straight the way of the Lord” (John, i. 23). 
SYNOPSIS: I. John the Baptist originated a great religious movement just 
prior to Our Lord’s public ministry. 
II. Reasons for his success, 


III. From the Baptist’s example and teaching we learn self-denial, 
manliness, humility and preparation for Christ’s coming. 


IV. We should realize what Christmas is and prepare for it. 


In order to understand better the incident related in today’s 
Gospel, let us first see what were the circumstances out of which it 
arose. About the time of Our Lord’s entry on His public mission 
there was a great religious movement in Palestine. The originator 
of this movement was Blessed John the Baptist and the force be- 
hind it was his example and preaching. Before the Baptist was 
born, it was revealed to Zachary, his father, that he should one day 
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convert many of Israel to the Lord their God and that he should go 
before God “in the spirit and power of Elias’ (Luke, i. 17). 

Now after about thirty years or so, during which time we know 
little or nothing of his life (just as we know so little about Our 
Lord’s life during the same period), John is suddenly heard preach- 
ing in that waste land which lies in the southern part of Palestine not 
far from Jerusalem. From all parts of Judea people flocked to the 
wilderness to hear this new preacher. Why was there such a fol- 
lowing? 


Reasons for John’s Success 

Let us glance for a moment at the political situation. It was a 
time of Israel’s utmost distress. The country was divided into 
parts, some directly governed by Rome, some by the two kings, 
Herod Antipos and Philip, both sons of Herod the Great. Herod 
Antipos who ruled in the north was an avaricious, dissipated man 
of weak character and entirely devoid of any religious feeling. The 
part known as Judea was directly under Rome; and the Roman 
emperor at the time, Tiberius, was mercilessly harsh and bitterly 
inimical to everything Jewish. To make matters worse, the chief 
priests Annas and Caiphas were utterly unworthy of their high 
office. In short, the fortunes of Israel were at the lowest ebb. But 
here was a voice: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord” (Luke, iii. 4). 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt., iii. 2). Was it the 
long-promised Messiah? Everyone wished to hear what kind of 
Redeemer was to come to save them. 

Further, they were attracted by the personality of John. His 
sincerity was proved by his self-denial in food and in dress. “John 
had his garment of camels’ hair and a leathern girdle about his 
loins, and his meat was locusts and wild honey” (Matt., iii. 4). 
He was not “a man clothed in soft garments.” Nor was he a man 
with soft words. He had a message for the people: “Do penance” ; 
and he gave that message to all of them without toning it down 
and without making any distinction of person. “Now the axe is 
laid to the root of the trees. Every tree therefore that bringeth not 
forth good fruit shall be cut down, and cast into the fire” (Luke, 
iii. 9). To the Pharisees and Saducees he said: “Ye brood of 
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vipers, who hath shewed you to flee from the wrath to come” (Matt., 
iii. 1). He was no reed shaken by every wind that blows. 


John’s Message to the Jews 

And a strange message it was that John had for men. He had 
not the teaching of the Scribes. Nor did he preach a rigid observ- 
ance of the law, like the Pharisees. There was no group, civil or 
ecclesiastical, of which he was the spokesman. His teaching was 
repentance in preparation for the Messiah whose coming was at 
hand. And accompanying it was a new rite, that of baptizing— 
which was not, of course, the Sacrament of Baptism, but a rite of 
cleansing which symbolized cleansing their hearts from affection 
for sin. 

Here there was something with a striking likeness to the prophets 
of old whom the Jews read about in the Scriptures. His sudden ap- 
pearance, his strange garments, the style of his preaching, the crisis 
in which he arose—all this captured the interest of the Jews and set 
them talking and wondering in Jerusalem as to what might be the 
meaning of it all. 

The Sadducees feared some kind of a popular rising. They were 
loyal to Rome. The Pharisees were on the look-out to see that all 
the rigor of the law was safeguarded. Moreover, stories were going 
about that John was not only like Elias but that he was Elias, or at 
least one of the prophets; and so, as we have seen in the Gospel, 
they sent a semi-official deputation out to the desert to interview him 
and find out what manner of man he was. 

John’s answer is clear and straight. He is not a prophet. He is 
simply an announcer, someone who merely prepares the way for 
someone else, the latchet of whose shoe he was “not worthy to 
loose.” Though there was no one born of woman greater than 
John the Baptist, yet he only heralded a kingdom; and the “least in 
that kingdom,” to use Our Lord’s words again, “was greater than 


he ” 


His Message for Us 
Many things Blessed John the Baptist could inspire us to copy, 
if we would only take the lesson. His manliness, for instance. For 
he spoke fearlessly to King Herod and reproved him for living with 
his brother’s wife. His self-denial; if he who was great before God 
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denied himself, how much should not we? His humility; for in 
spite of the temptation to pride which a huge following gives, John 
continued to protest that he was only a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. His preparing for the coming of the Son of God; and this 
is what the Church particularly wishes to put before us at this sea- 
son. And these two things, humility and preparation for Christ, are 
very closely connected in this way. 

For any great event people make preparation; and so they should 
for the greatest of all events, Christ’s coming, lest it happen that He 
come unnoticed. When he was in Bethlehem very few knew of it. 
And while we celebrate that event every year, very many unfortun- 
ately never give it a thought. For people in stores or any line of 
business Christmas is just a time of great activity and fuss. For 
others Christmas is a time for carrying out certain social duties 
and presents are given to friends. For others it is a time for holiday 
and feasting. Now, all this may be harmless but, taken by itself 
and without any spiritual significance, there is no meaning in it. 
It reminds one of the poem about the battle where the persons in the 
poem did not know who fought, why they fought, or who won the 
fight, but only knew that, in any case, “it was a famous victor - y.” 
Could anything be more meaningless than to see people celebrating 
at Christmas, without for a moment thinking what they are cele- 
brating? 

Real Preparation for Christmas 

Now, we Catholics must do more than that. We can at least 
reflect on what it all means. It is the birthday of Jesus. Now is the 
time to prepare for that. But when we try to prepare, we soon 
realize how helpless we are, how little is in us. We hardly know 
where to start. Now, that is humility; and if we feel like that, we 
have got the first essential condition for making a good preparation 
for Christ. 

Because humility is not a barren virtue. On the contrary, it is the 
basis of all the virtues and their queen. From it will spring a desire 
to ask God to help us. Realizing how much He has done for us, we 
shall love Him, and we shall be prompted to thank Him. And we 
shall ask what these Jews who were inspired by the Baptists’s ex- 
ample and teaching asked: “What shall we do?” John told them 
how they should change their lives, each one remedying his own 
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particular fault. He would say the same to us. It may be a matter 
of missing Mass, breaking the law of abstinence, misconduct of 
some kind, doing injustice to someone, neglecting the Sacraments. 
Whatever the sin may be, it stands between you and God. Humble 
yourself and ask God to help you to get rid of it. There is no other 
way in which you can “make straight the way of the Lord.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
St. John the Baptist 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. J. B. DupEx 


SYNOPSIS: I. Early life of the Baptist. 
II. The Baptist’s preaching. 
III, The Baptist’s death. 
IV. Characteristics of the Baptist. 
V. A lesson for us. 

“There was a man sent from God, whose name was John, who 
came to give testimony of the Light” (John, i. 6,7). Announced 
by an Angel to Zachary his father, who was discharging the priestly 
office in the temple at the hour of incense, as one who should be the 
joy and gladness of himself and Elizabeth, already in their old age, 
this remarkable child, destined to go before the Lord in the spirit 
and power of Elias, to turn the incredulous to the wisdom of the 
just, was filled with the Holy Ghost from his mother’s womb (Luke, 
i). The extraordinary circumstances preceding and accompanying 
his birth could not but draw from the astonished neighbors the ques- 
tion: “What a one, think you, shall this child be?” From Zachary 
they drew the prophetic utterance: “Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, because He hath visited and wrought the redemption of His 
people; that, being delivered from the hand of our enemies, we may 
serve Him without fear, in holiness and justice all our days. Thou, 
child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most High, for thou shalt 
go before the face of the Lord to prepare His ways, to enlighten 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to direct our 
feet in the way of peace.” 


Early Life 
While still only a boy, St. John withdrew from the world into the 
desert, where, under the burning sky by day and the silent stars 
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by night, he devoted himself to communion with his Creator. Im- 
agine, if you can, this Judean desert—a parched, rocky waste where 
nothing grew except a few coarse weeds and stunted shrubs. What 
manner of child, indeed, was this, whose one whole-hearted desire 
to be alone with God led him from home, parents and companions 
into that dreary solitude? What but the Holy Spirit could inspire a 
mere boy with the generosity and fortitude to persevere for several 
years amid such pitiful surroundings? And yet, how sweet must 
have been the consolations vouchsafed to him in return for his 
sacrifice! God, you know, is not slow in giving Himself wholly to 
those who give themselves unreservedly to Him. Here, then, clad 
in a rough garment of camel’s hair, eking out a meager existence 
on such scanty food as the wilderness afforded, the rugged youth 
wandered, absorbed in contemplation, preparing himself for his mis- 
sion, greater than that of any prophet, since of him it was that 
Malachias had foretold: “I send My angel before Thy face, who 
shall prepare the way before Thee” (Mal., iii. 1). 


The Baptist’s Preaching 

Grown at length and strengthened with wisdom from on high, he 
emerged from his seclusion. We see him then along the Jordan. 
Multitudes come forth to hear him. “Generation of vipers!’ he 
exclaims, “who hath shown you to flee from the wrath to come?” 
(Luke, iii. 7). No blandishments, no compliments here! It is not 
his purpose to ingratiate himself with men, but to bring them to 
penance and amendment of life. He reminds them of the judgment 
that is to be: “Already is the axe laid to the root of the trees. .. . 
Every tree that yields not good fruit shall be cut down and cast into 
the fire. . . . There shall come one mightier than I, the latchet of 
whose shoe I am not worthy to loose . . . whose fan is in His hand, 
and He will purge His floor, and will gather the wheat into His 
barn, but the chaff He will burn with unquenchable fire” (ibid., 
9, 16-17). Many, filled with salutary fear, confessed their sins, re- 
ceived his baptism, and were converted from their evil ways. 

And now was the hour come when the Word made Flesh should 
be revealed as the promised Messiah. The Desire of the Everlasting 
Hills burst forth in His sacred humanity to crown their summits 
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with the brightness of Eternal Light. “There hath stood One in the 
midst of you,” says the Baptist, “whom you knew not. That He 
might be made manifest in Israel, I came, baptizing with water. 
I saw the Spirit coming down upon Him as a dove, and heard a 
voice from heaven saying: ‘This is My beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.’ This is He of whom I said: ‘After me there cometh 
one who is preferred before me,’ because He was before me. Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world!” 
(cfr. Matt., ii; Mark, i; Luke, iii; John, i). It was but proper that 
the rosy flush of the dawn should wax dim, now that the Sun of 
Justice was flooding the earth with noonday splendor. “I must 
decrease,” the Precursor of the Anointed acknowledged simply ; “He 
must increase” (John, iii, 30). 


The Baptist’s Death 

But it was not enough that John should, from his earliest years, 
have consecrated to God his virginal heart and abandoned all that 
the world holds dear in order to serve Him alone. It did not suffice 
that he should have immolated on the altar of self-oblation all the 
powers of his body and soul in vindication of the divine honor. 
There remained to be exacted from him the last jot and tittle of 
devotion. It was required that he give his life also as a sacrifice in 
the cause of justice. Entering even into the palace of a king, the 
intrepid preacher of penance dares stand fearlessly before an adul- 
terous Herod. Now, Herod knew the people considered John a 
prophet. A self-interested man would have seen in such a state of 
affairs an opportunity. Instead of reproving them, how readily 
could the Baptist have palliated the king’s wrongdoings, won his 
favor by fawning flattery, and obtained for himself a post of honor! 
Not so the new Elias! “It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s 
wife” (Mark, vi. 18). Let Herod wrinkle his brow with ill-con- 
cealed displeasure and gnash his teeth with inward rage! Let 
Herodias boil over with all the venom the desperation of an in- 
furiated woman can distil! “It is not lawful!’ Let them load him 
with fetters and cast him forth to languish in the nethermost 
dungeon, as the shamed moon looks down upon the drunken revels 
of the banquet hall! The clanking chains will but jangle the pro- 
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test above the din of music within: “Thou shalt not!” (Exod., xx. 
14); and the prison walls echo the warning: “Unless you do 
penance, you shall all likewise perish” (Luke, xiii. 3). Even when 
the executioner has done his murderous work, and the streaming 
head of John the Baptist has been laid, a ghastly trophy, at the feet 
of the dancing girl, that voice, though silent, ceased not to reécho 
against their brazen hearts: “It is not lawful! It is not lawful!” 


So was extinguished the earthly flame of that brightly glowing 
lamp, whom the Holy One of Israel hath judged and distinguished 
from an unholy nation (Ps. xlii. 1). “Amen, I say to you, there 
has not risen among them that are born of women a greater than 
John the Baptist.” “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of His saints” (Ps. cxv. 14). “The souls of the just are in the 
hand of God and the torment of death shall not touch them. Though 
in the sight of men they suffered torments, their hope is filled with 
immortality ; in the sight of the foolish they seemed to die, but they 
are in peace” (Wis., iii. 1-4). 


Characteristics of the Baptist 

What reed, shaken by the wind, had braved unto death the kingly 
frown as did this simple, sun-bronzed man from the wilderness? 
What mighty potentate, clad in soft garments (Matt., xi. 7-8) but 
wielding withal an iron rod, what worlding philosopher with subtle 
reasoning and magic of words, could have exercised such influence 
over men as to bring perversity and hardness of heart personified, 
as it was in those who came to hear him, to tremble and say: “Mas- 
ter, what shall we do?” (Luke, iii. 12). Whence came his strength? 
Wherein lay the secret of his power? “Wonderful, indeed, is the 
Lord in His saints” (Ps. lxvii. 36). In this one there had been 
verified in a special manner the word of the Lord to Jeremias of old: 
“Before I formed thee, I knew thee, and before thou wast born, I 
sanctified thee. Whatsoever I command thee, thou shalt speak, for 
I am with thee” (Jer., i. 5-8). Innocence was his portion; it was 
the charm of his infancy, the beauty of his youth, the strength of 
his manhood. “What place could sin find in him,” asks the Vener- 
able Bede, “since already before his birth he had been filled with the 
Holy Ghost?’ Throughout his life he gave himself so unselfishly 
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to God that the riches of divine grace overflowing into his child- 
like soul kept him to the last as stainless as when, in his mother’s 
womb, he leapt in salutation to the yet unborn Christ (Luke, i. 44). 
The world instinctively loves a good man. The most consummate 
wretch interiorly respects and admires the pure and innocent. “They 
walk upon the asp and the basilisk, and trample under foot the lion 
and the dragon” (Ps. xc. 13). “Who shall ascend into the moun- 
tain of the Lord: who stand in the holy place?” The Royal Psalm- 
ist himself gives answer: ““The innocent of hand and the clean of 
heart, who hath not received his soul in vain” (Ps. xxiii. 3-4). 


A Lesson for Us 

Now-a-days, unfortunately, we are inclined to regard Saints like 
John the Baptist as prodigies of grace for our admiration rather 
than as models of virtue for our imitation. God does not, to be 
sure, expect us to retire into a desert; but, from St. John’s example, 
there is not one of us but can draw a practical lesson. In the 
privacy of our home, out in the busy marketplace, wherever we may 
be, we can still keep ourselves in the presence of God. The thought 
of that All-Seeing Eye beholding our slightest action, momentarily 
reading our inmost heart as an open book, can become as much a 
safeguard of virtue as the solitude of a wilderness. Nor is it likely 
that we shall ever be called upon to suffer physical violence or to lay 
down our life for God’s honor. But at almost any hour we can do 
wholesome violence to ourselves by resisting manfully some tempta- 
tion, by bearing some trial or inconvenience with patience, by some 
little act of renunciation for the love of God. This at least can, 
and ever should, be our disposition, that we would die rather than 
offend Him grieviously. We may never have occasion to institute 
great reforms in the world, but we can always find in ourselves a 
field vast enough for improvement. Does not our conscience often 
cry out to us as forcibly as did John to Herod: “This is not lawful!” 
only to be as promptly and remorselessly silenced? How often are 
we inflamed with zeal to correct others, while there is more, and 
worse, to be righted in ourselves! We would convert unbelievers— 
and perhaps all along it is our own conduct that causes them to view 
our religion with suspicious and prejudiced eyes! We were not, it 
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is true, sanctified before birth, as the forerunner of the Lord was; 
but it is certain that at some time afterwards we were cleansed in the 
laver of regeneration. If, then, we have lived blamelessly since, “let 
him that is just be justified still” (Apoc., xxii. 11); but if per- 
chance we sullied that first innocence, there remains ever at hand a 
divinely instituted means of again making our soul as white as snow. 
The voice of the preacher of penance, clear as when he walked the 
shores of Jordan, still rings out to us: “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight His paths” (Luke, iii. 4). So, that star, shin- 
ing now in eternity, still instructs us to justice, directing our feet in 
the way of peace, preparing unto the Lord a perfect people, lest He 
find us, at His last dread Advent, among those who sit in the valley 
of the shadow. 

And finally, if from the many virtues that made St. John “a burn- 
ing and shining light” (John, v. 35) we may single out his childlike 
innocence as the brightest and serenest ray, let me entreat such of 
you as are pure and innocent to keep yourselves undefiled. “Blessed 
are the undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord; who 
search His testimonies, who seek Him with their whole heart” (Ps. 
cxviii. 1-2). “The lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life are not of the Father. The world passeth away and the 
lusts thereof, but he that doth the will of God abideth forever” (I 
John, ii. 16-17). “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God” (Matt., v. 8). Guard well this treasure in all humility, 
confiding it to the watchful care of your Heavenly Father and to the 
protection of Mary Immaculate and your Guardian Angel. Refresh 
yourselves often with the Wine of Virgins and the Bread of the 
Strong. “Be strengthened in the Lord and in the might of His 
power ... that you may be able to resist in the evil day” (Eph., vi. 
10, 13). “He that shall overcome shall be clothed in white gar- 
ments and his name shall not be blotted out of the Book of Life” 
(Apoc., iii. 5). When the Lord Jesus said: “There has not risen 
among them that are born of women a greater than John the Bap- 
tist,” He added something that should be an encouragement to 
you: “He that is the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he” (Matt., xi. 11). 








CHRISTMAS DAY 
The Meaning of the Incarnation 


By Amsrose Ho ty, 0O.S.B. 
“I am the Way, the Truth and the Life” (John, xiv. 6). 
SYNOPSIS: I. The generation of the Word. 
II. The promise of a Redeemer. 
Il. The Nativity. 
IV. Christ’s generation in the hearts of men. 
V. The stable condition of the true Christian. 
VI. The realization of Christ’s words. 

We celebrate this day not merely the birth of a hero known to the 
world as Jesus of Nazareth, but the threefold generation of One who 
called Himself “the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 

“Who shall declare His generations ?”’ exclaims the prophet Isaias 
(Is., lili. 8). A greater than Isaias was to come to proclaim, with 
the authority of Elias and of all the prophets, that Jesus is the 


Christ, “the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the World” 
(John, i. 29). 


The Generation of the Word 

The Gospel of St. John opens with the following declaration: “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” The Supreme Being whom we worship as the one 
true God, existing from eternity to eternity, having in Himself all 
goodness, all beauty, all truth, contemplates Himself and is thrilled 
with admiration and love for His own infinite perfections. This 
self-love, which might appear as vanity in our fellow-men, is on the 
part of God the acme of perfection. God must love Himself be- 
cause He is the Sum of all perfections, the only real Good. It is, 
moreover, this Summum Bonum that is our well-spring of goodness 
and life. It was this overflowing love of God for Himself that 
determined Him to create the Universe which we call Nature, and 
also that other plane of being which we call the Supernatural—in a 
word, “all things visible and invisible.” 

The love of God for Himself is founded on His infinite perfec- 
tions, and the expression of that divine self-love is codrdinate and, 
as it were, commensurate with those perfections. That divine cry 
of exultation is the Eternal Word. So perfect is the Word that it 
has all the life of the Speaker, and is one with Him in substance 
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or essence, yet distinct in personality. The Speaker and the Word 
bear towards each other the relation of Father and Son. “The 
Lord hath said to Me: Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee. . . . I will be to Him a Father, and He shall be to Me a Son” 
(Ps., ii. 7; Heb., i. 5). This Divine Son was begotten in the bosom 
of the Eternal Father—not once, as it were in time, but eternally, 
as an act transcending all time and all history. This mystery was 
not discovered by man, but was revealed to him by the Incarnate 
Word in the midst of time, when the world was ripe for it. 


The Promise of a Redeemer 

“IT was set up from eternity, and of old before the world was 
made. ... 1 was with Him forming all things: and was delighted 
every day, playing before Him at all times, playing in the world: 
and My delights were to be with the children of men” (Prov., viii. 
23, 32). In contemplating this glorious mystery of the “play” of 
Holy Wisdom, we may without irreverence imagine the enthusiasm 
of the Son of God on beholding the completed work of Creation: 
“God saw all things that He had made, and they were very good” 
(Gen., i. 31). 

Our first parents were created in a state of holy innocence, in a 
paradise of delights. Undoubtedly, it was God’s design to preserve 
them in that state and to unite them to Himself that they might 
share forever in His eternal bliss. Yet, it was necessary that their 
fitness for eternal happiness be tested by an obedience, even as that 
of the Angels had previously been tested; and we know how they 
were undone. Satan, who as head of the Angelic host had fallen 
away from obedience and dragged down in his train a third of the 
Angels, was angry against the Woman and went to make war with 
the rest of her seed; and he seduced Eve from her obedience, and 
she, being deceived, led away her consort, and so they both fell. 

In spite of this weakness and folly on the part of Adam and Eve, 
the love of the Eternal Father is unchanged; nay, that love is mani- 
fested by new glories of mercy and generosity. He sends His only 
begotten Son, who thenceforth finds His delight in the society of 
the children of men. As He had previously walked with Adam in 
the garden of paradise and educated him (Gen., ii. 15, 25), so now, 
at the sight of our first parents’ plight, He walks again in paradise 
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“at the afternoon air” (Gen., iii. 8), like the Good Shepherd seek- 
ing his lost sheep. It is as if, anticipating the Incarnation, He has 
already begun the work of redemption. Notice His extreme com- 
passion for the guilty but penitent pair. Is it not as if, already in- 
carnate, He can feel in His own Person the readiness of the spirit 
and the weakness of the flesh? He foresees, too, His Virgin- 
Mother, and turning to Satan He says: “Because thou hast done this 
thing, thou art cursed . . . and I will put enmities between thee and 
the woman and between her seed and thy seed. She shall crush thy 
head and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel” (Gen., iii. 14). 


The Nativity 

“In Him was life and the life was the light of men” (John, i. 4). 
It was the fullness of time described in the antiphon, Dum medium 
silentium: “In the midst of the silence of all things, when night had 
half-way run its course, Thy Almighty Word, O Lord, came down 
from the regal throne” (Brev. Rom. ad Magn. com. infra. Oct. 
Nat.). “And the poor have the Gospel preached to them” (Matt., 
xi. 5). 

With ineffable meekness and love and in the deepest secrecy, the 
Son of God became the Son of Man by the overshadowing power 
of the Holy Ghost in the thrice-virginal womb of Mary of Nazareth, 
in the poverty of a grotto-stable at Bethlehem. The same holy 
Archangel who had unfolded to Daniel the week of years that was 
to elapse from the rebuilding of the wall of the Temple to the bap- 
tism of Christ, the same who had appeared to Zachary in the Temple 
to foretell the birth of the Forerunner, the same who had announced 
to Our Lady the Incarnation of the Son of God, the same who had 
reassured Joseph as to the integrity of his Spouse—the same Arch- 
angel now of a sudden appears to some poor nomad shepherds who 
were tending their flocks by night. Terror-stricken, they would 
have fled; but with ineffable sweetness the Angel comforts them, 
saying: “Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy that shalt be to all the people; for, this day is born to you a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. And this 
shall be a sign to you: you shall find the Infant wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and laid in a manger.” And suddenly there was with the 
Angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and saying: 
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“Glory be to God in the highest; and on earth peace to men of good 
will” (Luke, ii. 10 sqq.). 

The shepherds confer amongst themselves. Well do they know 
the caves of this neighborhood. They “go over” and find the Divine 
Infant with Mary and Joseph. They adore, believing—more wisely 
than many sages, statesmen and kings of finance—that Jesus is the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world. As to the Son of Man, “He 
was in the world, and the world was made by Him and the world 
knew Him not. He came unto His own and His own received 
Him not. But, as many as received Him, He gave them power to be 
made the Sons of God” (John, i. 10 sqq.). 


Christ’s Generation in the Hearts of Men 

“Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature ... and He is the Head of the Body, the Church” (Col., 
i. 15 sqq.). 

In an even-song of the German Renaissance, the Soul is heard 
singing: “O Lord, how far, how far, hast Thou come down!” 
(Heinrich Schiitz’s Spiritual Songs). It seems impossible that the 
All-holy Word should so far humble Himself as to assume human 
nature and become the Son of Man, “the first-born of every crea- 
ture.” Extraordinary means were needed for so great an act of 
condescension. A soul had to be created and infused into a fcetus 
under conditions constituting a privilege which we call the _Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. And that Most 
Blessed Virgin had to be subjected to the trials of everyday life, and 
to show by her heroic fidelity and obedience to grace that she was 
worthy to be the Virgin Mother of God, in accordance with the 
words of her future Son: “Who is My mother? He that doth the 
will of My Father who is in heaven, he is My brother, sister and 
mother” (Matt., xii. 48, 50). So that, when in response to the 
Angel she uttered her fiat, He was already spiritually her first- born, 
the Word of God become the Word of Mary. It follows, then, that 
every soul humbling itself before the majesty of God may in like 
manner conceive and bear the Divine Word, and every day may be 
Christmas; for in every redeemed heart He dwells as in the stable 
at Bethlehem, crying with the Holy Spirit: “Abba, Father! .. . Out 
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of the depths have I cried to Thee.” Hence the De Profundis is 
included in the Second Vespers of the Feast of the Nativity. 

We are, by Baptism, made members of His Body, the Church, of 
which He is the Head. It is then our function to live of His life 
and to communicate that life to one another; for, are we not all 
members of Christ and members of each other? In the first place, 
Baptism is the symbol of our death to self and to the world and 
sin; it signifies also our resurrection with Christ and in Christ and 
through Christ. We come out, not with a new lease of the old life 
of sin, but with a new life which is that of Christ communicated to 
us by the Sacrament, and having a new function or part to play, 
namely, that of members of Christ. We are freed from the guilt of 
sin and the eternal punishment due to deadly sins, if we have been 
guilty of any—and who that was baptized in the maturity of his 
years can say that he was immune? God puts all our sins behind 
Him, removing them from us “as far as East is from West,” nay, 
destroying them in the depths of the abyss. Dying now, we should 
go straight to the Kingdom of Heaven, there to enjoy eternal bliss. 
This is the first of those Keys given to Holy Church in the person 
of St. Peter: whence we speak of the “Power of the Keys” (Matt., 
Xvi. 19). 


The Stable Condition of the True Christian 

But such is the weakness of our fallen nature that we easily fall 
anew and must have recourse to another expedient, the Sacrament of 
Penance. There, however, we have an enormous advantage, and 
by frequent sacramental confession we can so revive the grace of 
Baptism as to be practically free from vice and sin. This is the 
stable condition to which we should unceasingly aspire, and the de- 
sire of perfection will be imputed to us by the merciful Saviour as 
perfection itself. Nevertheless, we must go yet another step for- 
ward by means of frequent participation in the Eucharistic Ban- 
quet : “I am the Bread of Life. . . . If any man eat of this Bread, he 
shall live forever. . ..Amen, Amen, I say unto you: Except you eat 
the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood, you shall not 
have life in you. He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 
hath everlasting life and I will raise him up at the last day” (John, 


vi. 48 sqq.). 
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With these holy practices must go habitual recollection and 
prayer. “Watch and pray that you enter not into temptation. The 
spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak” (Mark, xiv. 36). And 
in connection with prayer there is nothing more pleasing to God 
and useful to both the living and the dead than the practice of gain- 
ing indulgences. All the modern Saints have made much of indul- 
gences. Time was when they were abused by the careless and the 
unscrupulous. But it is one of the evidences of the holiness of the 
true Church of Christ that she is able to reform abuses. The Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences, a tribunal connected with the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition, gives sufficient guarantee to the faithful 
of the authenticity and practical worth of all authorized indulgences 
at the present day. By gaining indulgences we necesarily exercise 
ourselves in the practice of all the virtues necessary for salvation. 
In order, therefore, to be practical Catholic Christians, “let all make 
much of Indulgences” (words of Pius IX embodied in Canon 911 


of the Code). 


Realization of Christ?’s Words 

We have seen, then, how Our Lord’s words are realized: “I am 
the Way, the Truth and the Life.” He is the Way; for, coming 
down from heaven, He has wrought a deathless work upon earth 
and has returned to His Father. It is for us to follow in His foot- 
steps. He is the Truth; for He has revealed to us all truth and 
sent us a Paraclete who shall remind us, through Holy Church, of 
all truth. He is the Life, since He has left us His Eucharistic Heart 
to be the heart of our social body and the life of every partaker of 
His Flesh and Blood. Having found the Way, we should walk 
therein, pressing forward to the heavenly goal. Having known the 
Truth, we should ponder it in our hearts and minds, and make it 
known to the ignorant. Having received the Life, we should live it 
by the practice of all virtue. In which endeavors, I wish you all 
the blessing of Almighty God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Amen. 





Book Rebiews 


THE PHILOSOPHIA PERENNIS AND MODERN THOUGHT 


To keep abreast of modern thought is not an easy task, since the 
characteristic feature of the philosophical speculation of our days is 
a tendency to variety and change. Stability and universality are sadly 
lacking in modern thinking, and almost every day witnesses the birth 
of some new system which in its turn enjoys only a brief span of 
existence and is quickly supplanted by something more in harmony 
with the mood of the passing hour. Still, it is desirable and even 
necessary to remain in touch with the currents of thought that eddy 
around us. Dr. Bandas has done well in giving us a survey of modern 
thought.* 

At first blush it would seem that such a survey would of necessity 
present an aspect of utter confusion, if we keep in view the Protean 
nature of error. This, however, is not so. There is order in error 
just as there is method in madness, and it is possible to reduce the 
modern deviations from truth to certain lines moving in definite direc- 
tions. Error has its limitations, and the types of erroneous philosophy 
which the human mind is capable of developing are restricted in num- 
ber. That also is the reason why error repeats itself and appears 
original only to superficial observation. The task of surveying the 
varieties of modern philosophy, at first so hopeless and discouraging, 
thus becomes considerably simplified. The task is rendered even easier 
if we have fixed points from which we can judge the seemingly in- 
numerable deviations. And that is the advantage of the author, for he 
considers modern error in the light of the principles of Thomistic 
philosophy. From this coign of vantage error can be seen in the proper 
perspective and classified in relation to the truth which it negates. The 
headings under which the author groups the varieties of contemporary 
philosophy are the following: Idealism and Neo-Realism, the Philo- 
sophy of Becoming, the Philosophy of Organism, the Philosophy of 
Value, Religious Experience, Humanism. To anyone who is familiar 
with the situation it is apparent that these headings readily correspond 
to the basic tendencies of modern speculation, and that they reveal the 
underlying relations of systems which on the surface seem entirely un- 
related. Without great difficulty the reader thus can get a reliable 
and fairly distinct bird’s-eye view of the field of modern philosophy. 

Besides the chapters mentioned the volume comprises five other 
chapters bearing intimately on problems that torment and vex the 


- C A ei ea A Hagen and Thomistic 6g ye By Rudolph G. Bandas, 
an Introduction by Rev. J. S. Zybura, Ph.D. (The Bruce 
Publizhing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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modern mind and showing the enormous cleavage which exists between 
Thomism and the philosophy of our days. These are: Fundamental 
Principles, dealing with the problem of knowledge and certainty ; Sci- 
ence and Philosophy, fixing their respective provinces and clearing 
away the obscurity in which our times have enshrouded this question ; 
The Theistic Arguments, proving the unchanged validity of the 
Quinque Vie and the unsoundness of the modern approach to the 
knowledge of the existence of God; The Nature of God, in which the 
inconsistency of the modern concepts of God is convincingly demon- 
strated; and Revelation and Dogma, in which the rational character 
of Faith is vindicated. These chapters give evidence of extensive and 
appreciative reading, and bespeak a real and penetrating insight into 
the tortuous ways of modern thinking. They abound with pertinent 
and illuminating quotations from the leading thinkers of the day. 

Dr. J. S. Zybura, well-known writer on Thomism and Neo-Scholas- 
ticism, has contributed an erudite introduction to the book. If the 
tone of this introduction is decidedly eulogistic, this in no way detracts 
from its scholarly qualities. We have every reason to feel proud of 
the wonderful system of thought to which the Angel of the Schools 
has given his name, and justly extol a philosophy that has manifested 
such astounding vitality and adaptability. Whether the system of St. 
Thomas in a strict and proper sense can be called original, remains a 
matter of controversy, but, however this question is decided, the merits 
of the work of the Angelic Doctor are obvious. 

Perusal of the volume brings home the conviction that Thomistic 
Philosophy integrates and harmonizes the fragmentary aspects of truth 
contained in the various contradictory systems of modern thought. 
Thus, among other things this study leads to a profounder grasping 
and better appreciation of Scholasticism. 

The philosophia perennis is a product of reason. Though it satisfies 
the aspirations of human nature, it is not accepted on that account 
but on rational and logical grounds. In this it radically differs from 
modern thought, to which men give their allegiance on the basis of 
emotional preferences. To one his philosophy is an escape from reality 
and the brutal facts of experience, to another it is a sublimation of 
the unsatisfactory data of existence, and to a third it is a mere hope to 
which he desperately clings. Since this is so, modern philosophy 
changes as the mood of men changes. In moments of high elation 
man adopts a theory of the universe quite different from that on which 
he pins his faith in moments of mental depression. Modern philosophy 
is colored by the mood from which it is born. It is based on rational- 
ization, on a manipulation of the facts in the interests of a conscious 
or unconscious wish. W. James already has frankly admitted that 
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modern thinking is voluntaristic, pragmatic, dictated by the will. This 
is the fundamental vice of the great bulk of modern thinking. 

No one has bared this fatal weakness of modern philosophy more 
relentlessly than Dr. Fulton J. Sheen.* With characteristic directness 
he goes to the roots of the favorite tenets of our contemporaries and 
shows that these roots do not lie in the realm of thought but are em- 
bedded in the soil of feeling. Hence, these theories collapse the 
moment they are drawn into the light and subjected to reflective 
criticism. Not in everything need we agree with the author, but we 
cannot read a single page without being entertained and stimulated. 
At times the brilliant writer strains his paradoxes to the utmost. Thus, 
in spite of his clever dialectics we fail to see that monotony is thrilling 
or that obedience is romantic. We do not know why the author is so 
certain that Our Lord never smiled during His earthly sojourn. But 
such trifles really do not matter; the book is a mighty defense of the 
truth and an unfailing source of inspiration. 
sateneatiie CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 

2 Moods and Truths. By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D. (The Century Co., 
New York City). 

SAINT JOAN OF ARC 

Regarding Saint Joan of Arc there still exists a great deal of mis- 
understanding, some viewing her as a positive guarantee of French 
superiority and others resenting the nationalism which she so unwitting- 
ly helped to foster. Of course, she was not a patriot at all, in any 
narrow and biased sense, but a great, militant Catholic woman to whom 
a very special mystical purpose had been confided. To understand this 
one must have studied the Trial Records, the minute transcriptions of 
how she met the accusations brought against her and nevertheless was 
given a sentence of death for heresy and immorality. Until very re- 
cently only scholars could have access to this evidence. Then M. Pierre 
Champion prepared a French edition, enriched by his own fine his- 
torical and critical notes. This volume has now been translated into 
English of good quality, so that it is available to all who care for good 
books as one of the really first-rate offerings of the year.’ 


It is impossible to summarize any part of this unequalled story. 
There are just a few conclusions of my own which may be set forth 
as examples of the reflections likely to be started in anyone’s mind as 
he reads. First, precisely why did Saint Joan take up arms against the 
English? She herself affirmed again and again, in prison or out of it, 
that she had done so for her soul’s salvation. Her “voices” had urged 
her to do so, and had made promises which were miraculously fulfilled. 
But it had been made plain to her that she must do certain things 


1The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc. Edited, with an Introduction and Annotations, 
by Pierre Champion. Translated by W. P. Barrett, Coley Taylor and Ruth H. 
Kerr (Gotham House, Inc., New York City). 
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scrupulously—retain her virginity, wear man’s clothing, and work 
according to the plan laid down for her. We have no right to doubt 
that these orders had been supernaturally given. Nevertheless, it is 
not clear why they were given. I myself believe—though this is not 
a matter of importance—that Saint Joan was serving the cause of the 
Church in a manner adapted to that epoch. Her trial makes clear 
the extent to which Catholicism in France was then enslaved to dynastic 
bickerings and in particular to the English cause. 

The Inquisition, born on the soil of the Middle Ages, had done much 
good and fruitful work, however difficult it may be for us of the 
present to sympathize with its methods. But by the fifteenth cen- 
tury it had become almost everywhere the agent of political ambition. 
This deterioration was hardly evident to the men of that period. 
Archbishop Cauchon, who more than anyone else was responsible 
for the condemnation of the Maid, was markedly prejudiced against 
her by reason of his friendliness to the English from whom he took 
numerous princely favors. Still, he seems to have been acting in good 
faith. Beginning with the principle that authority must be upheld, 
he supported that with which he himself was allied and from which 
he reaped benefits that seemed legitimate to him. Almost the whole 
University of Paris was for the English, and the University was then 
the highest government of the Church in France. That this “system” 
should have culminated in the fearful tragedy of Joan’s burning at the 
stake was, perhaps, the final needed demonstration of its wrongfulness 
and the ultimate penance imposed upon the Catholic body. At any 
rate, the Inquisition was from that day forward an outmoded and 
lifeless institution. 

Second, the condemnation could hardly have taken place if it had 
not been for the witchcraft scare then rampant almost everywhere in 
Europe. The only country relatively immune was Spain, where the 
Inquisition adopted an attitude more than a little like the point of 
view sponsored by such writers as Fr. Herbert Thurston in our time. 
For obvious reasons, Jeanne d’Arc could be viewed as a possible 
sorceress ; and it was only too easy for the judges to convince them- 
selves that she had entered into a compact with the Devil. M. Cham- 
pion makes some excellent observations on this point, and of course 
the literature of demonology extant from Saint Joan’s time is particu- 
larly rich and lurid. Here again her death rendered incalculable service 
by helping to set the Catholic mind free. 

At any rate, the great book we are considering is not merely a 
chronicle, or even a document of biographical value. It is one of those 
masterpieces in which literature occasionally concentrates the life of 
an age, and out of which a different generation can derive no end of 
thought. Georce N. SHUSTER. 
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A NOVEL BIOGRAPHY 

A reader might reasonably wonder how anything new, or even novel, 
could be written at this late day about Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Some desirable glimpses of the large literature that has gathered 
around her life and personality are given in the carefully departmental- 
ized, but withal judiciously restricted, Bibliography (3 pp.) of the 
newest and most novel study of the Saint by Elizabeth von Schmidt- 
Pauli. The book might fairly be styled a study rather than a biogra- 
phy, although it is both. Meanwhile, however, it is more than either 
of these things, because it lays much happy emphasis on the back- 
ground of thought, activity, and Christianized outlook upon life, in 
the midst of which the exquisite figure of the Saint moved with such 
lovely and unconscious grace. This fact is important for a reader to 
realize, since a casual glance at a page or two of the book could leave 
a mistaken impression of the purpose of the writer. For the book is 
not a mere biography, but is both a study and a sort of picturization 
of the medieval times. We thus see more clearly. 

Biographies of Saints are not seldom “heavy” reading. The meticu- 
lous narrator is apt to plod along a chronological and somewhat statis- 
tical pathway towards the goal of a local cultus and then to the final 
crown of a canonical approval. In his preoccupation with these valu- 
able details he forgets to picture the broad spaces of a background 
which may be needed for a better appreciation of what a life of one 
of God’s heroes or heroines really means for us. It is true, of course, 
that modern Saints fit more easily into a scheme of things well under- 
stood by a reader. But the Middle Ages are not so automatically 
reconstructed in our minds, as Maitland argued with refreshing suc- 
cess in his “Dark Ages.” His argument is measurably applicable to 
the better known conditions of the glorious Thirteenth Century— 
that most interesting century in the history of Christendom, as Matthew 
Arnold called it; that “greatest of centuries,” as Dr. Walsh entitled 
his own large volume upon it; that century of which the learned Pres- 
byterian minister, Robert Ellis Thompson, could write: “In all direc- 
tions we encounter the play or collision of great forces. . . . Popes 
like Innocent III and Gregory IX, founders of religious orders like 
Dominic and Francis, theologians like Aquinas and Bonaventura, may 
excite our admiration or our censure, but they are men of such 
magnitude as are not to be found in other centuries in the same number. 
They were live men, and they have made a lasting impression upon 
the world by the force of their vitality.” And it was in the early 


1 Saint Elizabeth, Sister of Saint Francis. By Elizabeth von Schmidt-Pauli 
(Henry Holt and Company, New York City). 
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years (1207-31) of that century that Saint Elizabeth was born, lived 
and died, and gained unfading glory in heaven and unceasing renown 
on earth. 

How shall the modern reader visualize that century of “live men”— 
“men of such magnitude as are not to be found in other centuries in 
the same number,” as the Rev. Dr. Thompson candidly admits? Our 
author of the newest Life of the Saint accomplishes her difficult task 
remarkably well, and makes her book—her wide and deep study of the 
Saint—as interesting as a novel and as enlightening and informing as 
any solemn history. Her art is a verbal picturization of the times and 
of the gradual ascent of the Saint to perfection in the Christian life— 
a story told with engaging detail, with dramatic vividness in the fre- 
quently introduced dialogue, and with a noble prose style approximating 
the dignity of noble verse. 

More than a passing word of acknowledgment is due to the trans- 
lator for a rendering that nowhere smacks of a foreign diction. The 
reader will notice, nevertheless, that quotations from the Bible are 
given from the King James (or Authorized) Version. Thus we find 
“He that believeth on me” for Challoner’s “believeth in me” (John, 
xiv. 12), together with an alteration in the remainder of the verse 
(page 278) ; a slip of the pen (attributing to Christ the words of St. 
Peter) and the Authorized rendering (“the devil as a roaring lion 
walketh about seeking whom he may devour,” I Pet., v. 8). Other 
illustrations could be given—but we shall be happy if such renderings 
prove more attractive to non-Catholic readers, who cannot but be 
helpfully affected by this charming picture of a great Catholic Saint. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


RELIGION TEACHING AND PREACHING 


Under the title, “Le Christ Total,” Pierre Téqui presents the second 
of three short treatises, the first of which was “L’Homme-Dieu.” The 
Preface to this little work is written by Ch. Quinet, Diocesan Inspector 
of Religious Instruction of the Archdiocese of Paris. He says of the 
book: “It is a little book and it is a work full of information. It will 
serve as an excellent résumé to the students of colleges and boarding 
schools, of detailed plan to instructors, a dependable, clear and concise 
manual for those who want to know or to review the great doctrinal 
lines of our religion.” Dr. Maire has continued the fine work done 
in the first volume of this series. The course, when completed, will 
be of great interest to all who can read the original French, and an 
English translation will undoubtedly be called for. 


1 Le Christ Total (The Whole Christ). By Elie Maire, Doctor of Theology, 
Laureate of the French Academy (Pierre Téqui, Paris). 
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Canon Duplessy calls his present number in the “Cours de Re- 
ligion”? a series of fifty-two readings or short sermons. His style is 
simple, clear and very readable; his argumentation is readily under- 
stood even by the reader who has no technical theological knowledge. 
The truths that a Catholic must believe are presented in a convincing 
manner. In proving the existence of God he says in part: “You see 
a watch, you believe in the existence of a watchmaker who made it; 
a loaf of bread, you believe in the existence of a baker; a house, you 
believe in a builder ; wine, you believe in a wine grower. . . . Creatures 
prove the existence of God, for they could not exist of themselves, 
and if a workman is necessary to build a house, a Creator was neces- 
sary to make of nothing heaven and earth and to establish there order 
and harmony.” 

“La Chasse aux Bevues’’® treats of errors and ignorance in religion. 
The writer of the Preface speaks of a certain number of leagues grow- 
ing in France: the League of the Rights of Man, the League of Free 
Thought, etc. He is of the opinion that there should be also the 
League of the Finger in the Eye. Many perversely take a mistaken 
view of the teaching of the Catholic Church and of the testimony of 
history, nor can they be excused. For they have no authority to speak 
of that of which they are ignorant. One uninformed in architecture 
would not be placed in charge of constructing a house; similarly one 
who has not studied religion should not essay to expound religious 
truths. As a single instance we adduce his dissipation of the his- 
torical scandal that the Church taught that woman had no soul. An 
ignorant commentator gave birth to this calumny after reading the 
account of the proceedings of a Church Council in which a good 
bishop, troubled with scruples that were etymological rather than 
theological, contended that woman be included by name in the doc- 
trinal declarations of the Council. This particular Council was made 
to appear to be teaching woman’s possession of a soul for the first 
time. The veriest tyro in the study of history, Scripture or theology 
would detect the calumny. 

Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


2Cours de Religion (Course in Religion). By Canon Duplessy, Director of 
La Reponse (Pierre Téqui, Paris). 

82a Chasse aux Bevues (In Pursuit of Misunderstandings). By Canon 
Duplessy, Director of La Reponse (Pierre Téqui, Paris). 


LITURGICAL PRAYERS AND SERVICES?‘ 
Under this title has been issued a new and enlarged edition of a com- 
pendium which, in its earlier editions, already enjoyed the widest 
popularity among the clergy. While all of the prayers and services 





1 Published by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 
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are contained in one or other of the official liturgical works of the 
Church, the use of these bulky volumes is at times highly inconvenient, 
and priests are certain to welcome a more handy volume. As the whole 
work has been revised in accordance with the latest edition of the 
Rituale Romanum, all the recent changes (e.g., in some of the prayers 
in connection with Baptism) are included. Nothing has been left un- 
done that could add to the practical utility of this volume. Among 
its distinctive features are: in the Baptism and Marriage Services the 
Questions and Answers are given in English, French, German, Italian, 
Polish and Spanish ; in the Baptism Service the Latin prayers are given 
in their entirety in both the singular and plural number and both gen- 
ders, thus saving the priest the need of watching for grammatical 
changes; exceptionally bold and clear type is used throughout; the 
Rubrics are given in English and printed in red; the inclusion of the 
special prayers from the Nuptial Mass obviates the inconvenience of 
holding the heavy Missal while reciting these prayers; special atten- 
tion has been paid to size, weight and binding so as to produce a book 
convenient to handle. The number of blessings has been increased to 
include all that the average priest is likely to be called upon to perform. 
In its new edition this compendium should gain an even greater popu- 
larity than before. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


DER GROSSE HERDER’ 


With the appearance of the third volume (Caillaux-Eisenhut) about 
one-fourth of this monumental work stands completed. As the work 
proceeds, we find additional reasons for congratulating both publishers 
and reading public on this brilliant testimonial to Catholic scholar- 
ship. If the writer were asked to name which characteristic of the 
work stood first in his estimation, he would unhesitatingly select for 
commendation its absolute objectivity—the complete absence of any 
effort to use a work of reference for purpose of propaganda even in 
cases wherein a tendency to bias might be expected, and possibly even 
excused (for example, in the brief but sufficient biographical notices 
on Charles Darwin and Edith Cavell). Apart from the always accu- 
rate statement of the Catholic position where such a statement is called 
for, the editors are content to state the facts on all occasions and to let 
these facts speak for themselves. What a blessing it would be—and 
what a symptom of an improved conception of scholarship—if the com- 
pilers of and contributors to our popular English encyclopedias would 
follow this example, and not seek to introduce on every possible occa- 
sion their personal theories and prepossessions ! 





1 Der Grosse Herder. Nachschlagewerk fiir Wissen und Leben. Volume III 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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In a review of the earlier volumes we emphasized the fact that, in 
so far as up-to-date information is concerned, this work is absolutely 
without a rival in any language. Not only is the most recent informa- 
tion on all manner of topics here available, but here alone among ency- 
clopedias will be found a discussion of some of the most pressing mod- 
ern problems. Space has been found for all this new material by the 
most careful condensation; this reviewer has not succeeded in finding 
an unnecessary word in the numerous articles which he selected for 
closer examination. 

Naturally, in a work of this scope some omissions and slight inac- 
curacies are inevitable. As the slightness of our criticisms will only 
emphasize the almost invariable accuracy of the work, two instances 
will be cited. The population of Dublin Co., Ireland, is given as 
188,961; as this figure is far less than half the population of Dublin 
City (which is of course in Dublin Co.), the figure is at least mislead- 
ing. Again, for some strange reason, no biographical notice is given 
of Calvin (John). Possibly the editors intend to treat the Reformer 
linder some other heading (e.g., Protestantism), but we should expect 
at least a cross-reference at the place where his name would normally 
occur. THoMAs J. KENNEDY. 


CATHOLIC IDEALS OF ASCETICISM 


One of the favorite objections against Christian asceticism is that 
it prevents the full realization of the self and imposes on human con- 
duct unnecessary and arbitrary restrictions. This objection is the out- 
growth of a misunderstanding. The aim of Christian asceticism is not 
negative ; its objective is not a mutilation of human nature, but on the 
contrary its purpose is to help man in spiritual and moral growth and 
to assist him to attain to the fullest measure of true liberty. Ascetic 
discipline is a liberating and humanizing influence. It restrains only 
that which would prevent man from being truly human. Its ideal is 
human nature at its best, emancipated from all tendencies that would 
drag us down to lower levels. The much vaunted modern freedom is 
nothing but complete surrender to the animal instincts and constitutes 
a denial of the supremacy of the spiritual. Christian asceticism is not 
foreign to life but grows out of the very needs and exigencies of 
human life. 

For the best presentation of the Christian ideals of life we have 
to go back to the older authors. These authors had the leisure to dwell 
on these ideals and to fill their entire soul with them. Much we can 
learn from them in this respect. We are very grateful, therefore, for 
an English version of the outstanding ascetical work of Father Grou, 
S.J., who was a master of the spiritual life and had a remarkable fac- 
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ulty of leading others to the heights of Christian perfection. The vari- 
ous writings of this distinguished ascetic are veritable mines of asceti- 
cal lore and reveal a rare insight into human nature. Perhaps his 
most comprehensive work is “The School of Jesus Christ,” which is 
now made accessible to English readers.* 

The highest praise that can be bestowed on the book is that in every 
respect it measures up to its title. The author effaces himself and 
makes Christ our teacher. He loves to use the words of Christ, and 
tries to fathom their meaning and apply them to the practical circum- 
stances of life. Continually he brings us into intimate communion 
with the Master by the beautiful prayers with which the didactic por- 
tions are interspersed. He sees to it that the heart of the reader is 
elevated whilst his mind is informed. There is nothing dry in this 
exposition of Christian life. It is aglow with spiritual ardor which 
unfailingly will communicate itself to the reader. Those who go to 
this school will imbibe the spirit of Christ and reflect it in their lives. 
It is a book for all who strive after Christian perfection, whether they 
live in the world or in the seclusion of a convent. For priests it will 
be an inexhaustible treasure house from which they can draw valuable 
material for sermons, lectures and spiritual instructions. 


The Christian ideal of life gains added attractiveness when it is set 
before us in practical examples. Theory is not enough but must be 
supported by concrete examples taken from the lives of men and 
women who have followed in the footsteps of the Master. In these 
men and women we get a glimpse of the lofty heights to which Catho- 
lic asceticism can lift us. The success of these men and women also 
refutes the objection that the Christian ideal is beyond the endeavors 
of human frailty and rebukes our cowardice. Such an encouraging 
and inspiring example is placed before our eyes in the life of a young 
Passionist, who is near to our own times since he passed away from 
this fretful world in 1894.2, The sketch is penned by the sister of the 
young Passionist, a circumstance which lends it an additional charm 
and an intimate coloring. The biographer herself is a privileged soul 
and shows a deep understanding of the noble ambitions of her brother. 
The narrative is not a mere relation of facts; it has something very 
personal about it, since it is to a very large extent based on letters of a 
soul-revealing character. The struggles, anxieties, joys and sacrifices 
recorded in these intimate effusions give evidence of a generous and 
highly gifted soul. On the whole, the life of this enthusiastic knight 
of the Cross was cast amid ordinary circumstances, and this fact has a 





1 The School of Jesus Christ. By Pére Jean Nicolas Grou, S.J. Translated by 
Mrs. Rodolph Stawell (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 


24 Knight of the Cross. By Helen Grace Smith (The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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special significance inasmuch as it invests his biography with a perti- 
nent reference to our own commonplace existence. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Under the title “Makers of the Modern Age,” the Holme Press of London 
propose to issue a series of studies on the dominant figures of our times, 
under the editorial direction of Osbert Burdett. 

“Pius XI,” by Denis Gwynn, is the first study to be presented to the gen- 
eral reader. Though short (191 pages), it nevertheless gives a vivid pic- 
ture of Our Holy Father, both as man and priest. The author shows clearly 
the conditions existing in the world at the birth of Ambrose Damien Achille 
Ratti in 1857, one day to be known as Pius XI, and years hence—unless this 
reviewer is much mistaken—to be known as Pius the Great. 


A brief outline is given of his youth, his exploits as a mountain climber, 
his years in the library in Milan and later in the Vatican Library. We are 
shown the many sides of this remarkable man—as scholar and athlete, hum- 
ble lover of the poor and warrior for the sake of morality and truth. We 
sense his desire for the secluded life of a scholar, while he meekly submits to 
the honors heaped upon him which finally culminated in his coronation as 
Pope. We understand a little—perhaps for the first time—of the loneliness 
of the life of the Vicar of Christ when we hear his words just before his con- 
secration: “And now we start for the prison.” Next we are given a brief 
sketch of his remarkable achievements as Pontiff, the Concordat and Treaty 
with Italy and his famous Encyclicals. We believe that Protestants as well 
as Catholics will welcome this short biographical sketch of the outstanding 
figure of our age. 


“Rome Hath Spoken” has been issued by the Franciscan Herald Press 
(Chicago, Ill.) to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of Leo XIII’s En- 
cyclical, Auspicato, on the Third Order of St. Francis. The little volume 
also includes the same Pontiff’s Constitution, Misericors Dei Filius, revising 
the Rule of the Third Order; Pius X’s Letter, Tertium Franciscalium, to 
the Minister General on the corporate activity of the Third Order; Benedict 
XV’s Encyclical, Sacra Propediem, on the Seventh Centenary of the Third 
Order of St. Francis; Pius XI’s Allocution on the purpose and mission of 
the Third Order; the same Pontiff’s Encyclical, Rite Expiatis, on the 
Seventh Centenary of St. Francis, and finally a chronological table of all 
important papal pronouncements on the Third Order since the Auspicato. 
Apart from the tertiaries (whose interest in this work is of course immedi- 
ate), there must be in these days of heart searchings a large number of the 
faithful who would find inspiration and consolation in the Poverello’s ideals 
for lay codperation in the work of God. To pastors in quest of the “model 
parish Society” the Foreword directs an appeal for careful consideration of 
the recent papal pronouncements on this historic Third Order. Even a 
modest “pretorian guard” of tertiaries in a parish would provide a nucleus 
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around which the pastor could develop that Catholic Action so much desired 
by the Holy Father and so urgently needed today. 


The heroine of “Clym,” by Mary V. Hillmann (The Devin-Adair Co., 
New York City), is the usual bad girl of the story books. She is expelled 
from every convent school which she attends, plays a good game of poker, 
swears fluently, has a hard little laugh, and uses rouge. The expected 
follows. She makes a rich marriage outside the Church and is soon divorced. 
Two more husbands follow the first, and eighteen years later the narrator 
of the story meets her in Paris—still beautiful, but suffering from heart dis- 
ease from which she eventually dies. Her death-bed repentance is due to the 
fact that through all her misspent years she retained devotion to the Blessed 
Mother, to whom she used to pray because God seemed millions of miles 
away. 

Two excellent works of devotion, different in aim but each excellent of 
its kind, have been recently received. “The Passion Prayer Book,” by Fr. 
Harold Purcell, C.P. (D. B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago, IIl.), is divided into 
two parts: the first consists of “informal” meditations on the Crucifixion 
aimed at evoking a keener appreciation of Christ’s Passion and Death; the 
second section consists of “Prayers and Devotions” (practically all richly 
indulgenced), including everything in this category that the average Catholic 
is likely to desire. The purpose of “I Go to Confession,” by Sister M. Al- 
phonsus, O.S.U. (Benziger Brothers, New York City), is sufficiently ex- 
pressed by its sub-title, “A Little Book of Simple Instructions and Prayers 
for Young Children.” It is a truly admirable booklet that should be in the 
hands of every child in our primary schools. 


No doubt, the Catholic Truth Society of London has made the publishing 
of pamphlets an art as well as an enterprise. Every new lot of these inex- 
pensive and readable essays reveals what can be done if matter intrinsically 
valuable is set forth with good literary taste and in attractive format. Thus, 
there is “Renaissance and Revolt,” by Mother Keppel, which is a brief 
résumé of those years during which the unity of Christian Europe was 
broken by the revival of paganism and the Lutheran revolt. Naturally a 
scholar would prefer a better documented and more temperate account, but, 
as this is written for popular consumption, the references used must be to 
books which the average Christian can read profitably. One can only wish 
that the audience for such work would grow noticeably and speedily. 


Nearly as much can be said for the other pamphlets, which we shall notice 
briefly. “The Troubles of Our Time: A Call to Prayer and Penance” 
affords a good translation of the Encyclical, Caritate Christi, perhaps the 
most readily understandable of the Encyclicals issued by the reigning Holy 
Father. “The Order of St. Ursula” is a somewhat conventional but still 
attractive short account of the work done by St. Angela Merici and her 
followers. Mr. Noel Macdonald Wilby is the author of “Footsteps of 
Blessed Thomas More in London,” a kind of tourist’s guide to the shrines 
associated with the memory of the Blessed Chancellor. It is simply and 
on the whole commendably written. 

Experiments with pamphlet fiction have not succeeded to date. We do not 
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think that “The Gift,’ by Myfanwy Price, offers an exception to this rule. 
Here are a few short—very short—stories, written with excellent intent but 
not sufficiently meritorious to achieve distinction. “Little Nellie” is a biog- 
raphy (re-issued?) of Nellie Horgan, who died at the age of four after hav- 
ing practised extraordinary Eucharistic devotion. Perhaps this pamphlet 
is of necessity a bit overly sentimental. “An Easy Method of Mental 
Prayer” is a popular exposition of the method of St. Alphonsus. Though 
this method is now criticized by many, it has proved its. efficacy in many 
cases. The author of this pamphlet is the Rev. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 
“Ich Empfange den Heiligen Geist,” by E. Von Schmidt-Pauli (Herder & 
Company), is an excellent German brochure designed to be placed in the 
hands of children preparing to receive the Sacrament of Confirmation. This 
author’s more ambitious “Saint Elizabeth” is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The 1932 Edition of “The Catholic Press Directory” is more than wel- 
come. This useful publication has done much to win general recognition 
of the importance, extent and variety of the Catholic press. Before its first 
publication we doubt if a single person in the country could furnish even an 
imperfect picture of the status of Catholic periodical literature. Issued by 
Joseph H. Meier (64 West Randolph Street, Chicago), with the endorsement 
of the Catholic Press Association of the United States, this publication 
merits universal support. 





